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THE FRENCH WAR, Go. 
IN A 
LETTER; 


To the Rt. Hon. WILLIAM PITT. 


SI, 8 | E 
Make no apology for addreſſing you 
in this public manner. We have 
Jong been taught in this free country, that the public mea- 
fares of public men, may be examined into and cenſured, 
without offending againſt its laws. Whoever is raiſed to. 
the poſt of high truſt and power which now you hold, 
muſt expect to have his conduct minutely inveſtigated, 
and he has no juſt reaſon to be offended, if ſome of his 
fellow citizens ſhould take the liberty of expoſtulating 
with him upon it. You have told us in words, but fill 
more ſtrongly by your actions, that there never was a cri- 
ſis of greater danger to our happy Conſtitution, than that, 
which now hangs over us. This then is no time for 
eompliment, 


. 
* 


2 CONSIDERATIONS ON | 
Againft you, Sir, I feel no perſonal reſentment, but no 
falſe delicacy ſhall hinder me from giving my ſentiments 
reſpecting your late public meaſures without diſguiſe. 1 
boaſt of no ſuperior talents or means of information, ex- 
cept ſuch as my humble ſituation affords me, and venture 
with diffidence, to offer to the public, the obſervations of 
a private individual upon matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance to us all. I cannot however refrain from indulging 
a feeble ray of hope that they will not be found altogether 
unworthy of attention, and that they may aſſiſt the endea- 
vors of rational men to arreſt the progreſs of public ruin. 
It is not neceſſary for a Britiſh merchant to be a pro- 
feſſed politician, but politics and commerce are fo often 
blended together, that the reading of a newſpaper is almoſt 
a neceſſary. part of his daily occupation. The taſte, thus 
acquired in early life, has not deſerted me in riper years, 
and the hiſtory of my own. country, continues to be, the 
principal amuſement of my leiſure hours, Your public 
character and conduR, has therefore, not paſſed unnoticed, 
and though I could never be perſuaded to believe, as ſome 
of your enemies have profeſſed to do, that there is no prin- 
ciple you would not facrifice, or meanneſs you would not 
praftiſe to keep your ſituation, and that there is no friend 
you would not give up, to gratify the purſnits of ambition; 
yet, my own obſervation induces me to look with a jealous 
eye to all your meaſures. As a ſtateſman you open- 
ly oppoſed, and then covertly adopted, the proviſions of 
Mr. Fox's India Bill. When you arrogantly brought for- 
ward as a perfett model, not to be altered in a fingle word, a 
ſet of ill digeſted propoſitions, to ſerve for the baſis of a 
commercial intercourſe with Ireland; the alterations they 
afterwards underwent in the Houſe of Commons, ought 
to have taught you humility, But after declaring, that” 
Without ſome arrangement, was impoſſible that the com- 
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merce of the two countries. could go on, we were ſurpriſed 
(becauſe your character was not then ſufficiently under” 
ſtood) at your abandoning them altogether. With reſpeft 
to foreign Countries, we have ſeen you act with equal in- 
conſiſtency ; we have ſeen you-boldly advance and throw 


Gown the guantlet to Ruſſia, and, when. your challenge was 


accepted, ſubmiſſively retire. We have ſeen you prepare 
for war againſt Spain, and upon receiving a ſort of half 
apology for her miſcondu&, drop all hoſtilities. The peo- 
ple of England faw you att the part of Piſtol with great 
_ complacency and indulgence; - They paid almoſt without 
a murmur, the expences incurred: by thefe ridiculous gaſ- 
conades, to an amount, which would have bought for ever 
the paltry town of Oczachoff and all its dependencies, to- 
gether with 'Nootka Sound and its imports and exports 
till the day of judgment; and after all, Oczachoff re- 
mains in the poſſeſſion of Ruſſia; and Nootka Sound, ard: 
the property of Britiſh ſubjeQs are ſtill withheld by Spain. 
From theſe facts (confirmed by others which I ſhall ob- 
{erve upon hereafter) doubts may be entertained, whether 
your talents are adapted to the government of a mighty 
Empire, for in you we diſcern none of thoſe great leading 
features of the mind, which exalt one fortunate man 
above his fellows, and mark him out for dignity and rule. 
I have dwelt the more ſhortly upon your charafter as 
a Stateſman, becauſe it is as a Financier chiefly that we 
hear your praiſes. chaunted in the City, and becauſe 
there I feet myſelf more competent to form a judgment 
of your powers. When raiſed to your high office, the 
American war was over, this country was beginning to re. 
cover from an almoſt bankrupt State, there was a vaſt 


load of unfunded debt to be cleared off, and new taxes 


to be laid to pay the intereſt of it, and provide for the de- 


A 
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fciencies of former years. You did indeed clear the 
market of the unfunded debt, by changing it into a five 
per cent Stock, but you ſo little underſtood the terms 
you offered, that the holders made twenty per cent profit, 
and laughed at your waſteful prodigality. That you have 
. impoſed taxes with an unſparing hand is readily admitted, 
but we can admire your {kill. in laying them, neither in 
the ſubjects you have ſelected nor the mode of enforce- 
ing payment. It was by an increaſe of the commerce of 
Britain alone, that there was any proſpect of increaſing 
the taxes, ſo as to bring the public income to a level with 
the expenditure, Your taxes upon Calicoes, Shops, and 
Coats, were therefore all impolitic ones, and you have been 
convinced of it; the tax upon mazd Servants was cruel, 
as well as impolitic ; and that upon Carts, and Waggons, 
a heavy burden upon Agriculture, already too much diſ- 
treſſed. The taxes upon Gloves and Perfumery are in the 
higheſt degree vexatious in the collection; and the new 
mode of laying the Poſt Horſe tax, has introduced a dan- 
gerous and unconſtitutional precedent. Spies and infor- 
mers now {warm in every part ofthe kingdom, and diſtruſt 
and diſcontent, pervade the habitations of tradeſmen and 
innkeepers. But the bringing of tobacco and wine under 
the exciſe laws, is a melancholy proof either of the very 
critical ſituation of this Kingdom, or of your contempt of 

thoſe principles which Engliſhmen kave been taught ta 
reverence. The attempt to add theſe two articles to the. 
lift of exciſeable commodities was given up by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, becauſe he apprehended popular Commo. 
tions ; but you more, powerful, or the ſpirit of the people. 
more ſubdued, have effected it, not only without blood- 
ſhed, but almoſt without oppoſition. During y our ad- 
miniſtration the public revenue has been increaſed, but the. 
public ſpirit of the people. has been broken ; you have 


. 
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paid great attention to the raiſing of money—but none 
to cheriſhing in Engliſhmen an aſſection for the Conſti- 
tution. | | 5 
But it is ſaid that you excel in the details and calcula- 
tions reſpecting Commerce. I ſuſpett that you are defi- 
cient in both, When the Callicoe tax was in agitation; 
I remember well, that you ſurpriſed mercantile people, by 
contending, that it was the ſame thing whether an article 
of commerce came to the conſumer. wholly untaxed, o- 
was taxed to any amount in the firſt ſtage of its manufac- 
ture, provided the tax was drawn back upon the ſale. You 
dilplayed the ſame ignorance when the Iriſh propoſition, 
were under conſideration, and c onceived that Britiſh Glaſs 
which pays a heavy exciſe duty on its firſt proceſs, would 
be put upon an equal footing in the Iriſh market, with 
Iriſh glaſs which pays none, by barely permit: ing the 
amount of that duty to be drawn back upon the impor- 
tation or ſale of it. When you propoled to liquidate 
part of the national debt by appropriating a million a 
year for that purpoſe, your idea met with general appro- 
bation ; but atter you had conſulted the late Dr, Price, 
who, whatever might be his character as a politi- 
cian, ſtood unrivalled in calculations reſpecting finances, 
it was no proof of your ſagacity that you ſelected the 
worfl, and leaſt eicacious of the plans he ſubmit.ed to 
your conſideration. Whether in the preſent ſituation of 
Europe, any plan was likely to be ſucceſsful, may admit 
of fome doubt. 
An eſtimate of your public character, from your public 
conduct may not be preciſely accurate, but the great out- 
lines will be ſufficiently marked, to prevent any material 
miſtake. To conſider you as the greateft man of the age, 
may become the partiality of your private friends; to de- 
ny you the credit of poſſeſſipg even brilliant talents would 
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be juſtified by no degree of hoſtility, Your conduct in 
the preſent emergency of pubilc affairs athome and abroad, 
will be found perfectly characteriſtic. Before you came 
into power, your principles were preſumed, from your 

public conduct, to be of the moſt democratic caſt ; you was 
a profeſſed enemy to the influence of the Crown, and had 
moved in the Houſe of Commons, for a reform in the 
repreſentation ofthe people in Parliament, and at your 
acceſſion to office, you ſtood pledged as a Miniſter and as 
a Man, honeſtly and boldly to ſupport ſuch reform, when- 
ever it ſhould be propoſed. Some of your friends did 
not think this pledge was made with your uſual prudence, 
and others have ſince ſuſpected the boneſty of it. It cer- 
tainly was difficult to reconcile it with the cool caution, 
which has upon ſubſequent occaſions marked your cha- 
racter. So pledged however, you gained the ſummit of 
your wiſhes, and your firſt ſtep was not an auſpicious 
omen either of your attachment to your friends, or ſteadi- 
neſs to your priaciples. You proftituted the Peerage for 
the purchaſe of votes in the Houſe of Commons, and then 
adviſed a diſſolution of the parliament in direct breach of a 

| ſolemn promiſe made in your name by Mr. Banks, and call- 
B ed upon the people as they affected the prerogative of the 
| Crown, in oppoſition to the rights of the Commons, to 
return your friends at the new election. Your ſucceſs 
exceeded your moſt ſanguine expectations, and the diſſen- 
ters, even Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtly, whom it has been 
the faſhion of late, to ſtigmatize as republicans, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelyes in canvaſſing to ſupport thoſe prerogatiues. 
The democratic principles, which had ſerved as a lad- 

der for your ambition, were now become uſeleſs. Mr. 
- Sawbridge's honeſt perſeverance, forced you to renew the 
motion for a parliamentary reform, in a ſpecific propoſition 
fo exceptionable from the temptation it held aut to corrupt 
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Corporators to betray their truſt, that it was impoſſible it 
ſhould ſucceed. And you have not ſcrupled to oppoſe the 


motions of Mr, Sawbridge, Mr. Flood, and Mr. Grey, 


becauſe forſooth, they could none of them diſcover” e. 


proper time to agitate the queſtion, Neither in war nor in 
peace could the time be proper, becanſe you were in office. 
In the debate on Mr. Sawbridge's motion, you ſtated that 
the American war had been obſtinately purſued, till the 
nation was reduced to the very verge of public Bank- 
ruptey, becauſe the people were not ſufficiently repreſented! 
Mr. Grey's motion it ſhould ſeem then, was particularly 
well-timed, for it was made at the commencement of a war, 
in which an improper degree of pertinacity in the Legi- 
ſlature, muſt neceſſarily lead to the ſame fatal conſequences, 
It may however, you ſhould chance to be out of office, per- 
haps, give us an opportunity of hearing the diſtreſſes of 
your country deſcribed with your former eloquence, and 
a reform again recommended by you as their only cure. 
Not chuſing to give up all claim to popularity with your 
former friends, you have thought it expedient to give ap. 
parently a vigorous ſupport to Mr. Wilberforce's motion for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade; we know that you 
have made noble declamations in praiſe of liberty, and the 


rights of man, but we know that you have never made 


even ordinary exertions to ſecure a majority of votes in 


its favour. When Mr. Beaufoy gave notice of a motion 


for the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, you 
evaded any declaration"of your ſentiments, until the Bi- 
ſhops made it your intereſt to oppoſe it. This however was 
done ſo artfully, that the Diſſenter s flattered them- 


ſelves you was not in the main an enemy to their claims. 


But when the motion was renewed/by Mr. F ox with a con- 
ſiderable proſpect of ſucceſs, the maſk was thrown off, 
many of your perſonal friends withdrew their ſupport, you 
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founded the alarm of danger to the Church, and then exeuſed 
your apoſtacy by the ferment you had raiſed, 

About this time the French revolation ſhook the Court, 
the Church, and the privileged orders with alarm; and a 
Champion was found hardy enough to attempt the extir- 
pation of thoſe principles, you had not yet wholly diſcard- 
ed, and to bring into popular odium thoſe perſons, who 
dared {till to avow them. Mr. Burke iſſued forth like a 
Knight Errant of old, not indeed to deſtroy Dragons and 
Giants, but upon a more arduous undertaking, to deſtroy 
in the hearts of Engliſhmen all regard to the RIGHTS OF 
MAN. It was impoſſible the attempt could ſucceed; for 
Engliſhmen muſt loſe all memory and ſenſe, before they 
can be perſuaded that the revolution was a rebellion; the 
Conſtitution an act of arbitrary power; and our beloved 
monarch an Uſurper. Moreover the attempt was ill timed, 
for you and your friends had. been active in ſpreading the 
dofrine of the Rights of Man, over every part of the 
Kingdom. You had propoſed in Parliament an enlarge- 
ment of the elective franchiſe, and recommended aſſocia- 
tions out of it, to give eſſect to your ſcheme; and Peti- - 
tions for the abolition of the ſlave trade had been eagerly 
ſought for, from every village between John a Groat's 
Houſe and the Land's end. You had given the whole 
body of Diſſenters reaſon to be diſſatisfied with your 
treatment; former miniſters had oppoſed their claims from 
motives of temporary policy, you unwiſely denied their 
riglit, and conſequently their writings were pointed more 
to a defence of their right to aſk at all times, than a vindi. 


cation of the policy of granting now. And the Houſe 


of Commons by refuſing to one increaſing claſs of Diſ- 
ſenters the liberty of publicly profeſſing their tenets, - 
reduced them to the neceſſity of defending a tolera- 
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ration * by arguments drawn from thoſe rights, which no 
legiſlature has authority either to reſtrain or deſtroy. But 
independent of theſe partial preparatives, there was. a ge- 
neral inclination in the public to rejoice at the revolution 
in France, —Engliſhmen had been taught from their 
cradles to deteſt the horrid deſpotiſm of its ancient mo- 
narchy, + and the perſecuting ſpirit of its national eſta- 
bliſhment. It had been the conſtant policy of the Houſe 
of Hanover, to cheriſh a contempt for the poverty and mi- 
ſery of its inhabitants, and kindle in the inhabitants of 
Britain an enthuſiaſtic affeftion for the government at: 
home, by a compariſon with the wretchedneſs abroad. 

When burſting their chains, twenty five millions of peo 
ple had opened to them the glorious proſpett of liberty 
and happineſs, the impreſſion on the public mind was ma- 


nifeſted, in an almoſt univerſal wiſh that they might realize 


it. The generous propenſity of Engliſhmen to the love of 
freedom, was aided ſtrongly by theſe national prej judices. 
The higher ranks had not then taken the alarm, and the 
genuine ſentiments of the people were ſeen untainted by 
party, and unawed by fear. Atthis moment, when the 
minds of large bodies of men had been recently employed 
in the contemplation of this important truth, that there are 
eertain rights of man, independent of civil [government 3 


* In a {ſcandalous pamphlet beariug the Title of * The example of France 
a warning to Great Britain,” by Arthur Young, Eſq, recommended by 
Mr. Chairman Reeves and his aſſociation, as an excellent performance ; the 
author concludes with doubting as to the expediency of tolerating ſectaries 


at all, and with declaring his opinion that the inquiſition ought not to be 
| aboliſhed in Spain. So much for the liberal principles of Mr, Young and 


the aſſociators ! Mr, Young's travels in France was written in a different 
Tpirit, he t hen had no proſpect of being honored with any emanation of 


royal favor, He is now ſecretary to the new board of agr iculture. 


+ See travels through France, by Arthur Young) Eſq. 
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- and when the hearts of Engliſhmen were warm with "the 


proſpett of increaſing happineſs to the human race by the 
application of thoſe rights, from which they had derived 
To many bleſſings, Mr. Burke came forward to prove that 
they had no exiſtence. | 
The event has ſhewn, that however falſe reaſoning may 
dazzle, however brilliant metaphors may charm, they make 
no laſting impreſſions; it is not enough to delight the ima- 
gination, if the underſtanding remains unconvinced. Ne- 
ver was there a book which has done ſo much mifchieſ in 
the world, and ſo little anſwered the objects of its author, 


Such however was its reception from the higher orders, 


that he plumed himſelf upon its ſucceſs, and received the 
thanks of ſome public aflociations, and of the Maſters of 
Arts of the Univerſity of Oxford. But ſhort lived was 
his triumph! His work 'had awakened the attention 
of the public at large to a diſcuſſion, confined” before to 
the narrow circle of half a dozen political clubs. It was 
now beceme the general topic of converſation 1 in all com- 
panies: Nuniberleſs anſwers were written and bought up 
with avidity, and among them, Pazne's rights of Man made 
its appearance. If Mr. Burke's labours had not prepared 
the public for the reception of this work, it probably might 
have * Strutted its hour upon the Stage,“ and been heard 
of no more, The boldneſs of this republican ſpirit ope- 
rated like an elefaric ſhock upon the admirers of Mr. 
Burke. Tbey were terrified at the apparent danger, and 
Joſt much of their confidence in a champion, who had 
ſo raſhly provoked the attack. The firſt part of Paine's 
rights of man, was univerſally. condemned .among them, 
but it was not anſwered with effeRt, and its author ſtood 
high in the public eſtimation for ability at leaſt. Elated with 
victory, he publiſhed a ſecond part, in which his objett was 
more clearly developed and his principles applied, more 
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eloſely to the exiſting ſtate of this country.] The ſale of 
this ſecond work was vaſtly more extenſive than of the 
firſt, and there is hardly a cottage (to believe the Alarm- 
iſts) i in which it has not been read. But in Scotland it 
was received with great applauſe, for there the lower claſ- 
fes have in general, received ſome degree of education, and 
are uſed to read; beſides tlie repreſentation of the people 
in parliament ſo ingeniouſly contrived as totally to exclude 


them from giving ſuffrages at elections, is felt as a heavy 


grievance, and they were offended at the contemptuous 
manner in which their late petition to- the Houſe of 
Commons for redreſs had been treated. The reception 
of Mr. Dundas at Dundee, and other places, manifeſted 
pretty ſtrongly the general feelings of that Country. 
After the circulation of this book to an extent, that al- 
moſt. exceeds belief, it muſt be admitted, that if Principles. 
hoſtile to the Conſtitution, had been making dangerous 
progreſs before, that danger would probably be much in- 
creaſed. But you, Sir, and the reſt of his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters, euher inattentive to the duties of your offices, or 
puſillanimous in the diſcharge of them, took no meaſures 
to check it. But after the. poiſon had been infinuated 
into almoſt every family in the united Kingdoms, you di- 
refted proſecutions to be commenced againſt the author 
and publiſhers. After the public curioſity Was nearly ſa- 
tiated, theſe proſecutions dragged it into notice again; and 


have not yet ſuſſered it to reſt in peace, Little claim 


has Mr. Burke to thanks from the friends of the Conſtitu- 
tion, for having been the occaſion of its publication: but 


leſs. have his majeſty's Miniſters, for allowing it to be Cir 


culated with i impunity, and then recording 1 it in the memory 
of the public, | 
| c 2 
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That there have ever been in this country ſome perſons, 
who in theory [have given the preference to a republican 
form of government is probably true, but I have never yet 
found a man bold enough even to form a wiſh for a revo- 
lution to reduce his theory into practice. Speculative 
men may enjoy their viſionary dreams without danger to 
our government, ſo long as the bulk of the people ate 
practically happy under it; and the moſt effectual and ſafe 
anſwer to Paine's works, would have been not bv proclama- 
tions and proſecutions, but the redreſs of grievances ;j—not 
by forcibly repreſſing the riſing ſpirit of the people, but 
<oncthating their affections. 

Long before the French Revolution, ſocieties had been 
formed in England for diſſeminating political knowledge 
among the lower claſſes, with a view to the obtaining a 
reform in the repreſentation in Parliament. Among their 
members, names of great rank, ſuch as the Duke of Rich. 
mond, Earl Stanhope, &c. had been enrolled. Nor was it 
concetved that there was any thing illegal in theſe meetings, 
ſince, before you came into office, your name had appeared at 
the head of a ſociety formed for the ſame purpoſe, and 
recommending the inſtitution of affiliated ſocieties in the Coun 
try Towns, to correſpond with. But neither the number, 
nor reſpeRability of their members, had given theſe ſocie- 
tiesany conſiderable influence in the nation. And as the 
object of Parliamentary reform, after your apoſta cy, had 
become daily more deſperate, ſome had been entirety given 
up, and the reſt were in an expiring way. Eventhe French 
Revolution did not revive their credit, and their meetings 


and advertiſements paſſed unnoticed. But Mr. Burke 
wrote them i into a ne of conſequence which they had 


mw 
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formation in London,* as an in{lance; had been deſerted 
by moſt of its reſpectable Members, and its funds were. 
barely ſufficient to pay its ſecretary and the expences of its 
meetings, when Mr. Burke's reflections were. publiſhed: 
Immediately afterwards, new members offered themſelves, 
freſh ſubſcriptions were poured in, and the factcty re- 
eſtabliſhed Nor was this all, new ſocieties inſinitely more 
likely to be dangerous than thofe on which Mr. Burke ex- 
hauſted his anger, were inſtituted in every great manufac- 
turing town in the kingdom, and a regular correſpondence 
among them all eſtabliſhed. The moſt inſignificant bodies 
may riſe into dangerous factions if perfecuted by thole in 
power, and an attempt to cruſh a weak or fallen enemy, 
has often raiſed up friends in his ſupport.. Happy might 
it have been for Britain, if Mr. Burke had treated the 
proceedings of theſe Societies, as his cattle did the chir- 
Ping of the graſs-hoppers, with ſilence and contempt, inſtead 
of alarming the nation at their importance, and exprel- 
ling the utmoſt terror at their power and machina- 
tions, 5 

All the powers of oratory were employed by Mr. Burke 
in ſupport of ancient inſtitutions, but in pleading the 
cauſe of the Crown, the Clergy, and the privileged 
Orders, he degraded the lower claſſes of the people to a 
level with brutes, ſuppoling them to be devoid of all 
ſenſe and underſtanding. This was taken advantage of, 
and a ſpirit raiſed which Way, if meaſures of coercion, 
ſhould be perſiſted in, be ultimately productive of much 


Mr. Wyndham in the debate on the King's ſpeech, declared he believed 


this Society was the author of the Hſten, which in France hed overthrown 


all order, and eſtabliſhed confuſion. The ſyſtem in itſelf is not a bad 


one, if we may judge from the revolutions which have taken place in Eu- 
gland, Holland, Switzerland and America. The ſuperſtructure raiſed upon 


it by the French, may be ſuch as Mr. Wyndham deſcribed. 
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miſchiet. In the towns where the new political clubs 
were inſtituted, the common people ran in crowds to enrol 
themſelves, and the hn multitude one of the op- 
probious epithets of Mr. Burke, is become like sANs- 
CULOTTES in France, almoſt a party deſignation. He has 
ſet the bigher orders againſt the lower, the rich againlt the 
1 | 1 
In the preſent reign, the diſtinction of Whig and Tory 
has been nearly deſtroyed, but it would have been infinite. 
ly better to haveJept them up in all their virulence, than 
to have introduced this new diſtinttion, Paine · artfully 
took the ſide of the lower ranks, and much of the currency 
of his book, may have been owing to their unworthy 

_ abuſe by Mr. Burke. They read Paine, they entered into 
political ſocieties, and it may be feared in their rage, againſt 
their detraftor, they adopted notions which had never Oba 
tained acceſs to their minds before. 

It required more philoſophy than Mr. Burke was maſter 
of, to ſee the popular currency of the works of his anta- 
goniſt, while his own labours were ſinking into oblivion. 
Thoſe who had taken the alarm from him, * cried out 
aloud and ſpared not; it might have been thought that 
rebellion was ſtalking through the land, and the Jacobins 
at our doors. Reaſon and argument were thrown aſide as 
weapons too feeble to cope with this Goliah, and thearm 
of power reſorted to. The proclamation againſt ſeditious 
writings, you and your friends have fairly acknowledged, 
did not check their circulation, and others have not failed 
to ſay that it promoted their ſale, and ſpread the miſchief 
ſtin more widely. Addreſſes came from many parts of the 
country declaring the attachment of the addreſſers to the 
Conſtitution, and their reſslution to forward the deſigns of 
government, by puniſhing all offenders. This ingenious 
libeller again boldly ſeized the opportunity you afforded 
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Him of circulating freſh poiſon, and ſatisfying the curioſity 
you had excited for his publication. Panic ſtruck at his 
courage and ſucceſs, there remained yet one deſperate 
effort. The country had not been ſo prompt in commen- 
cing proſecutions as his Majeſty's miniſters had wiſhed, 
and it was deemed neceſſary for the crown officersto com- 
mence them at the public expence, and under the immedi- 
ate direction of the miniſters. To do this, required a 
firmneſs of mind which is not, Sir, your charadteriſtic, it 
was to offer yourſelf to the mercy of offended authors, and 
perſecuted bookſellers. But to preſerve you from this 
danger, an expedient of a rather dangerous nature was 
uſed with wonderful adroitneſs and ſucceſs, The country 
was alarmed with rumours of ſham plots, and ideal inſur- 
rections. Troops were marched and countermarched—and 
precautions taken to ſecure the Metropolis from depreday 
tions never projected, and the Tower from an attack never 
meditated. The Militia was called out, and the Parhia- 
ment aſſembled out of-the uſual courſe, The Parliament 
aſſented to the notoriety * of all the ſacts your friends 
pleaſed to ſtate ; and yet, to this hour, no evidence has 
been produced either of plot or inſurre&ion, or of danger 
to the Tower or the Metropolis. In this criſis of artifi- 
al terror, you ventured to open your battery of infor- 
mations and indi&ments, and at one time the Attorney 
Ceneral boaſted t hat he had no leſs than two kandred ly- 
ing upon his table, This dreadful alarm, founded upon no 


Mr. Wallace in ſcconding the addreſs on the King's ſpeech obſerved 
that the inſurrections were ſo notoriozs,that it was needleſs for him to men- 
tion them”—and Mr. Wyndham, jſaid- “ it was a fact netorioaffy know 
the whole plan was ſuppcrted by a purſe, which he believed was made 
up in France.“ For theſake of thoſewho are not in the ſecret, it were to 
be wiſhed that our Legiſlators would condeſccad to give the facto of 


which theſe alertions, were * 
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fats, and juſtified by no real danger, ſpread through the 
kingdom. Aﬀociations were formed for the preſervation 
of the Conſtitution and diſcovery of offenders. Anony- 
mous accuſations were encouraged, and ſpies and inform- 
ers ſent abroad. Servants were ſet againſt maſters, and 
ſons againſt fatbers ; the pleaſing confidence of friendſhip- 
and the domeltic eajoyments of life, were poiſoned by the 
introduction of a general ſyſtem of ſuſpicion and diſtruſl* 
Expreſſions of loyalty and attachment to the conflitution 
echoed from every quarter, and ſufficiently proved the 
temper of the nation not to haye been contaminated 
with the falſe principles of French philoſophy; and that 
your ſuſpicions of its loyalty were wholly unfounded. 
In the mean time, the treaſury proſecutions went on, and 
the public anxiouſly expected the diſcovery of ſome trai- 
trous machinations, which might juſlify the conduct of his 
Majeſty's miniſters ; but notwithſtanding the vigilance of 
the crown officers, and the ſcandalous artifices of aſ- 
lociators, and magiſtrates to aſſiſt them with evidence, 
we have as yet found out no plots, we have as yet had no 
conviction for high treaſon, Every county has afforded 
culprits, but they have been proſecuted for looſe, idle 
_ expreſſions, uttered by drunken men in alchoules, or pub= 
liſhing fome of Paine's works. * 


* Iam alluding here to what has paſſed in England. To Scotland there 
have begu two proſecutions, one of Mr. Muir, the other of Mr. Palmer; 
which ſhew that there exiſt in this Iſland, courts not leſs zealous than the 
Star Chamber was of old in ſupport of the prerogative. It is impoſſible, 
td read theſe trials, without ſeeing that the princi pal offence of theſe gene 
tlemen conſiſted in encouraging the common people to apply to Parliament 
fora reform in the miſerable repreſentation of Scotland, a meaſure highly 
offenfive in all probability to ſome of the ruling powers: ſuch ſevere ſen, 
gences upon ſuch occaſions, are the ſtrongeſt proofs poſſible of a weak Go” 
vernment. - Never were perſons |pumſhed for ſtate libels with fo much 
ſeverity, az in the end af Charles the ſecond's reign, and in that of James 


* 
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” Some friends of the Conſtitution not wholly bereft of 
their ſenſes, and not chuſing to make a compliment of 
their underſtandings to a Miniſter, have ſeen the abſurdity 
of attempting to prevent the circulation of Libels, by the 
arm of power, when the public mind is prepared for their 
reception. Your proclamations, your plots, your-ſham 
inſurreQions, and your ſeveral proſecutions, have unfortu- 
nately kept alive the reliſh for a diſcuſſion, dangerous to 
government (if dangerous it ſhould become) only through 
the meaſures you have taken to ſuppreſs it. 

The followers of Paine, the enemies to the conſtitution, 
even at this time are not numerous or formidable ; but 
you. have given them every chance of becoming 1. In 
the ſtruggles for a Republican form of government in 
France, the Jacobins maintained doctrines ſubverſive of 
all government; they were more democratic than Paine 
himſelf,* and encouraged and juſtified the commiſſion of 
murder and aſſaſſination in ſupport of their pernicious 
tenets: One of the leaſt exceptionable of their claims in 
behalf of the people was an equality of rights among the 
members of ſociety ; an equality, which has exiſted in this 
country for more than a century (except as to ſome religi- 
dus ſectaries) and made the principal boaſt of our happy 


11. The legality of the horrid ſentences raſſed upon theſe gentlemen it is un- 
derſtood will be enquired into when Parliament meets. It is to be hoped 
too, that the conduct of a certain ſecretary of fiate will not eſcape animadver- 
fion, for the unneceſſary ſeverity of ordering them to be confined on board 
the hulks in the Thames, inſtead of allowing them to be impriſoned in 


ſome of the gaols on ſhore. 


* The fate of Paine is fomewhat remarkable, his notions of Government 
which occaſioned ſo much alarm here, are fo little calculated for the ruling 
powers in France, that for ſome time he has not been heard of, and is ſup- 

poſed to have returned to America. h 
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conſtitution. It was thought a fortunate ſtroke by your 
friends to introduce the words Jacobin and Equality here, 
and by making them odious to the people at large, and then 
fixing them on your opponents, it was hoped that not only 
the French Revolution, but all oppoſition to your mea- 
fnres would become odious alſo. The editors of the go- 
vernment papers, and your hireling pamphleteers, have 
Facceeded' in giving the name of 7acobins; not only to 
the friends to a reform of parliament, but even to thote, 
who, not wiſhing for any alteration, cannot diſcover the 
wiſdom of your meaſures, but pant after the reſtoration of 
peace as the beſt ſecurity for the conſtitution, . The word 
equality became the conſtant theme of abuſe, and was con- 
ſtrued to mean, not equality of rights, but, an equality of 
Property alſo, in which perverted ſenſe the French had 
never uſed it. By thus wickedly applying to ſome of 
the moſt reſpectable characters of Britain, an appellation 
juſtly held at firſt in abhorrence, and falſely ſtating them 
to be friendly to an equal diviſion of property, we became 
familiarized with the name, and under ſuch high authori- 
ties ſome of thoſe who do not take the trouble of think- 
ing for themſelves, may poſſibly not dete& the abſurdity 
of the doftrine. You, Sir, have taken no pains to ſtop 
this abominable, and, let me add too, highly dangerous 
flander. The government papers ſtill go on in the ſame 
ſtrain, and pamphlets to the ſame effect are ſtill publiſhed. 
By this means the diſcontented, however few in number, 
may flatter themſelves that they have able and reſpectable 
leaders, and count upon a ſtrength which, your friends 
eagerly ſeize every n of aſſerting, 22 to 
them. 

The Duke of Leinſter,* and Mr. Conolly, in Ireland; 


See The example of France a warning to Great Britain,” 
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the Dukes of Norfolk, and Bedford, with the Earl of. 
Derby, Meſſrs. Coke, Lambton, Byng, and others in En- 
gland; have been denominated Jacobins and Anarchiſts, 
and deſcribed as friendly to an equality of property 
When perſons enjoying their ample poſſeſſions ſhall be- 
come Apoſtles in fuch a cauſe, can it be wondered at, that 
they find diſciples? Such are the current libels of the 
day! And yet amid the numberleſs proſecutions directed 
by the Attorney General; who, has heard of one, for the 
protection of the character of a public man? The Dif. 
ſenters do not ſtand ſingle in complaining that the treaſu- 
ry proſecutions a re all on one ide.“ 

I ſhall now diſmiſs your conduct at home, with obſerv- 
ing only, that had the moſt inveterate enemy to this coun- 
try, been in your official ſituation, he could not have ta- 
ken more effettual meaſures to deſtroy its peace and en- 
feeble its government. Thank heaven |! an aſſection for 
the conſtitution is ſo deeply fixed in the hearts of En- 
gliſhmen, that even your folly has not yet eradicated it. 
Before I proceed to examine your meaſures with reſpett 
to France, it will be proper to take a ſhort Yeview of the 
motives, which have governed the conduct of our allies, 
By developing them, we ſhall detett more eaſily your 
error in entering into their ſchemes. After the Princes 


* Mr. Burke and all the other writers for paſſive obedience and non. 
reſiſtance have hitherto eſcaped. An inſurrection actually took place at 
Birmingham, and the magiſtrates were charged, on the oaths of many re- 
fpeable inhabitants, with a culpable neglect of duty, yet the Crown offi» 
cers decided that there ſhould be no enquiry-into their conduct, and the 
houſe of Commons refuſed to interfere. — The ſufferers were Piſſenters, and 
when afterwards an infamous libel, inciting the common people to repeat 
the outrages at Birmingham, upon the Diſſeuters in other parts of the king- 
dom, diſtributcd by ſeveral of the Aſſociations for the rxazara vation of 

rack, was produced in the Houſe of Commons, it refuſed to direct 


the Attorney Genezal to proſecute the author or publiſhers, 
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of the blood had quitted their country, and unwiſely call- 
ed upon the nobility to follow their example, they collect- 
ed together, and armed the emigrants, and publicly an- 
nounced their intention to return into France at the head 
of an army to reſtore the ancient government. The Em- 
peror Leopold, connected by the neareſt tie of affinity 
with Lewis XVI. and alarmed for his own Belgic Pro- 
vinces, ſaw with anxiety the progreſs of the revolution in 
France. The violences offered to the perſon of the king 
when ſtopped in his flight from Paris and impriſoned there, 
afforded him a pretext for entering into the treaty of Pill- 
nitz, with the King ot Pruſſia, and other powers. The 
obje& of that treaty (as we find it in the declaration of the 
Emperor Francis, his Son, dated Vienna, th July, 1792) 
« was to ſecure the dominions of the parties againſt 
France, and to guarantee the eſſential baſes of the French 
% monarchical government againſt the infringements of 
violence and Anarchy. The object of attacking France 


„This was alſo allowed te be the object of this treaty inthe declaration 
delivered by the Emperor to the Count D'Artois, on the 27th Auguſt 1791, 
in which the impriſonment of Louis XVI is mentioned as an obje & of 

common intereſt to all the ſovereigns in Europe, and the objeR is declared to 
be to place the King of France in a ſtate to ſettle, in the moſt perfe& 
liberty, the foundation. of monarchical government, equally ſuitable ty 
«* the rights of ſovereigns and the welfare of the French.” (Reflections on 
the propriety of an immediate concluſion of peace, page g6-7,) and in an, 
official note ſent by Prince Kaunitz to the Auſtrian Miniſters at foreign 
courts, dated Vienna, 1ſt Nov. 1791, he ſpeaks of imminent dangers, 
which © threatened the libertv, honor, and ſafety of the King and royal 
„ family; as well as the preſervation of monarchical government in 
France, attacked in its eſſential principles, by the progreſs of a popular 
&« anarchy, which became dangerous for all the governments of Europe.” 
Ibid page 37-8. . After theſe acknowledgments, it is ridiculous in the au. 
thor of this work to pretend, that to releaſe from impriſonment the royal 
family of France was the ſole object of the treaty of Pillnitz, and unfair 
to inſinuate that no treaty has been ſigned betwixt the Emperor, and the 
Ling of Pruſſia, but adcfcnfive one, made at Berlin on February 3, 1792+ 
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was afterwards given up on the firſt hopes of Louis having 
© recovered the eſſential degree of liberty, ſafety, and 
* command, which is requiſite for putting rhe real lega- 
* lity on the conſtitutional laws of a monarchical ſtate.” 
But a right to take active meaſures was aſſerted“ when 
France ſhould fall again into the ſame diſorder, and po- 
« pular violence, which according to the notions of all 
** ſtates from time immemorial repreſent a ſtate of anar- 
** chy.” In this way © the moſt ſimple ideas of a monar- 
e chical government, entitled them to an union for aſſiſt- 
* ing the /awful King of France, and ſecuring from its 
+ ſettled ruin a form of government, whoſe baſis being ac- 


% knowledged, and confirmed, as inviolable by the new 


„% conſtitution itſelf, could not be hurt, wzthout the event 
* of a manifeſt inſurrection taking place.” —And the King 
of Pruſſia in his declaration, dated Berlin, 26th July 1792, 
ſays, © To put an end to monarchy in France, to eſtabliſh 
for this purpoſe a legal power, on the eſſential baſes of a 
* monarchicat form, and by thus giving ſecurity to other 
* governments againſt the incendiary attempts and effort, 
* of a frantic troop; ſuch is the grand object which the 
King conjountly with his Ally ſtill propoſes!” In other 
words theſe princes declare, that a foreign ſtate, or a con- 
cert of ſtates, may intertere wherever a people ſtung by 
oppreſſion ſhall feel it neceſſary to riſe againſt their ty- 
rant, The queſtion made by the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
monarchs is not, whether Louis XVI. was a tyrant, but 
whether, admitting him to be one, there was manifeſt dan. 


ger of an inſurrection againſt his oppreſſion. Such may be 


the language of thoſe deſpots, but we remember with gra. 
titude, that William the II!, came over here with eleven 


«houſand Dutchmen, not to ſupport the ancient ſyſtem 


of government, but to alter it; not to cep a tyrant on the 
throne, but to /upport an inſurrection and make him ab, 
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 dicate it, One avowed purpoſe of the parties to the trea- 
ty, or as it has been.emphatically called the conſpiracy of 


kings at Pillnitz, was to guarantee @ monarchical form of 
government in an independent ſtate, and over a people, who 
had determined to change it! Upon the ſame principles 
Switzerland, Holland, Venice, and America, might con- 
federate to guarantee a republican form, wherever it 
might be inſtituted. It is evident that the conteſt is be- 
come, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, perſonal to crowned 
heads, and the preſent war may juſtly be denominated the 
Cruſade of Kings, It was commenced neither to \ reſtore 
the king of France to his throne, nor to give happineſs to 
the people. For the right of the French people to im- 
poſe limitations on the crown was admitted by Auſtria, 


and the conſtitution of 1789 recognized by that court; 


and the King of Pruſſia (as Gen. Manſtein aſſured Du- 
mourier) would have been contented to ſee Louis reduced 
to a tax-gatherer, if he had but the name of a King!“ 
To add to the ridicule of this ſtatement, the allied powers 
have all along profeſſed, that they did not mean to inter- 
fere in the internal government of the country, or diſpute 
the right of the people to regulate it, But it often hap- 
pens that politics and common ſenſe are at variance, and 


the danger is, chat this conſpiracy of Kings may be follow. . 


ed at no very diſtant period by a e of people, and 
the doctrine retorted. 

In this reſpect, all the W * have entered into 
the confederacy againſt France, (with the exception of our 
own) may have the ſame object, for divine right is the 
foundation of their power, and paſſive obedience the du- 
ty of their ſubjects. On the contrary, in Great Britain 
the power of the crown is founded on a ſolemn compact 
with the people, and their right to reſiſt tyranny was re- 
cognized at the Revolution. Juſtly then did Dumourier 
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remark in his letter to M. de Noailles, (the French ambaſ- 
ſador at the court of Vienna) ſo early as the igth of March 
1792, * that if clubs inſtituted, or books written in any 
nation in favor of liberty, were a juſt motive for war, 
all Europe would long ſince have undertaken a cruſade 
« againſt Great Britain.“ 

Great Britain could not therefore become an original 
party to the confederacy of Pillnitz,* nor could the Uni- 
ted Provinces, or Venice, or Switzerland, becauſe their 
Republican forms were expreſs declarations that they did 
not feel monarchy to be an e ntial bafis of government. 
But the conduct of France in the courſe of the.laſt Au- 
tumn, furniſhed Great Britain, and the United Provinces, 
with ſufficient pretexts of another kind for entering into 
the general league, and it is not impoſſible that Venice 
and * Switzerland may be compelled to follow their exam. 
pla: 4 | 

Ours however is a kingly government, and ſome friends 
of the preſent conſtitution fancied they ſaw a neceſſity 
tor entering into the war as the only means of ſaving the 
crown, the privileged orders, and the church, from the 
republican and levelling ſyſtem of France. It may be 
preſumed that you were of that opinion long before you 
dared to avow it; for even during your negotiations with 
Mr. Chauvelin, while you conftantly diſavowed all inten- 
tion of interfering with the internal government of 
France, and held out the appearance of a ſtrict neutrality, 
you were committing direct ads of hofrlity. Knowing that 
a {carcity of corn was apprehended in France, and that 
its people depended much on foreign ſupplies, you bought 


Our king claims to be king of France, and therefore could not ac. 
knowledge Louis by that title. For that reaſon in all treaties: he ha. s been 


called kis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, We are fightiug now to reſtore, as we, 
ſay, a race of uſurpers. NT 
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up all the corn in foreign perts on government account, 
and ordered ſuch American ſhips, as ſhould be met with by 
our cruiſers carrying grain to France, to be brought into 
this kingdom, and then purchaſed their cargoes and un- 
Jaded them here; nor was this all, in direct breach of 
the commercial Treaty, and the laws of this country, you 
_ uſurped a fort of diſpenſing power, and when by law, the 
export of grain was permitted to al/ foreign parts, prohi- 
bited it from being ſeat to France alone. 

Thus you arttully endeavoured to create a famine in a 
country; with which Great Britain was at amity ; you 
openly profeſſed neutrality; yet ſecretly aſſiſted one of the 
belligerent powers by attempting to ſtarve the other into 
ſubmiſſion ; you denied all intention to meddle with the 
internal government of a country, yet endeavoured at the 
riſque of a war with America to compel the people to in- 
ſurreQions to deſtroy it. This conduct amounted in fact 
to a declaration of war againſt France, and was a ſafhcient 
juſtification of their deelaration againſt us; They took 
that ſlep with regret, and endeavoured by negotiation to 
brigg you back to that ſtrict neutrality, which ſound po- 
licy ſhould have prevented you from infringing, but you 
_ refuſed to negotiate, and in the ferment you had artfully 
excited, it was not diffi cult to obtain the ſanction, of both 
houſes of Parliament. 

The objects of the war, as 3 difcloſed to the 
public, will be found in the following paſſage in the king's 
ſpeech, at the commencement of the laſt Seſſion of parli- 
ament. It is impoſſible for me to ſee without the moſt 
% ſerious uneaſineſs the ſtrong and increaſing indications, 
* which have appeared there, of an intention to incite 
* diſturbances in other countries, to diſregard the rights of 
* neutral nations, and to purſue views of conqueſt and ag- 
* grandizement, as well as to adopt towards my allies the 
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4 {ſtates general who have obſervedthe ſame neutrality with 
myſelf) meaſures which areneither conformable to the law 
ll een nor to the poſitive ſtipulations of exiſting trea- | 
« ties.” And in the debate on the addreſs in anſwer to 
the King' s meſſage of Feb, the 12th you diſclaimed inter- 
fering with the internal government ofFrance, and ſtated 
the reaſons for the war to be, their having attacked our 
allies the Dutch, opened the Scheld, and paſſed a decree 
in the national Convention of the 19th of November 1792 
declaring their 1 intention to aſſiſt the people of all coun- 
tries in deſtroying their exiſting governments. The ex- 
planation of this decree by the miniſter of France, was 
not ſatis factory to you. But if tbeſe, and Zhe/e alone had 
been our real objects we might before now have been re- 
ſtored, with honour to ourſelves, to the bleſſings of peace; 
for the Dutch territories have been evacuated, and they 
in their furn have invaded France ; the French have 
been driven within their ancient atone the ſcheld is in 
the poſſeſſion of its former maſters, and the obnoxious de- 
cree has been repealed, and the meaning you put upon it 
diſavowed. But the war ftill continues, and is carried on 
with encreaſing vigour, we muſt therefore look for other 
objects. 

A deſign in our 10 to take partzin the war, and join the 
cruſade of Kings; may be traced long before it was officially 
diſcloſed to the public. For when Lord Hervey was carry- 
ing on his curious correſpondence with the grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, to induce him to join the confederacy, his only ſub- 
ject of complaint was, that France was a nation which ren- 
++ dered itſelf guilty of regicide in the /acred perſon of his 
Uncle Louis the late King of France—a nation, which 
js the avowed enemy of his brother the Emperor; of his 
« Uncle the King of Spain, and of almoſt every crowned head 

E 
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in Europe.” Theſe might be powerful arguments for th? 
conſpiators of Pillnitz, but ought to have had no effect 
'on the grand Duke while France obſerved a ſtrict neutra- 
lity towards him, and gave his ſubjects no cauſe of com- 
plaint. Further it might become the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
who in the American war had formed the league for an 
armed neutrality to protect the intercourſe of neutral na- 
tions with /ubje&s in rebellion, to call upon Sweden and 
Denmark to break their neutrality, and join 1n the plan 
of ſtarving the French, becauſe they were rebels, and there- 
fore the laws reſpecting neutral nations could not protect 
veſſels deſtined to fupply them ! Britain has ſome political 
character to loſe, yet to our ſhame the Empreſs ſtrengthen- 
ed this range requeſt with a declaration, that ſhe made it 
with our concurrence. We had forgotten that one of the 
cauſes of the war on our fide was, that the French had diſ- 
regarded the rights of neutral nations. Theſenegociations 
ſhew that Lord Hood, was not in the ſecret when he pub- 
Hſhed his proclamation at Toulon for eſtabliſhing Monar- 
chy, as accepted by their late Sovereign in 1789. It is no 
ſs ſingular than true, that the Conſtitution was not ac- 
cepted by the king in that year, but the declaration of 
ſights had received this ſanction, and it had been decreed 
that the legiſlative body ſhould conſiſt of only one cham- 
ber, that the property of the church belonged to the jnation, 

and that all diſtinction of orders ſhould ceaſe.* Lord 
Hood probably alluded to the conſtitution, begun indeed 
in 1789, but not completed till 1791, for in that form the 
king had accepted it in the moſt ſolemn manner, and it had 
been recognized by the Emperor, and adopted by the Prince 
ol Saxe Cobourg, on the de fection of Dumourier. The 


® On the 4th Feb, 1790, the King ſolemnly engaged to defend the Conſti- 
tution, /o far as was then ſettled, * on 14, July 1791 he ſworeto the 
fame effect. | 
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Inhabitants of Toulon expreſly declared their unanimous 
wiſh to adopt a Monarchical form of government, /uch as 
it was originally ſettled by the Conſtituent aſſembly of 1589, 
and upon that footing the treaty proceeded. Thus ho- 
nored, has been that conſtitution which Mr. Burke de- 
ſcribed as the fabric of abſardity raiſed on the moſt deteſ- 
table of crimes, and which appalled with honor the clergy, 
and the nobility of every country in Europe ! According 
to Lord Hood, the Duke of Brunſwick 1s conquering 
Alſace to reſtore that conſtitution, which not long ago he 
attempted to. march to Paris to deſtroy; the Emigrant 
Princes and Nobility, are fighting for a. form of Govern- 
ment which has annihilated their titles and privileges, and 
the refractory Prieſts ſcattering bleſſings overarmies fi Thting - 
againſt the cauſe of religion.—But this proclamation of 
Lord Hood it now appears went too far, it was a miſtake 
in him to mention the Conſtitution of 1789, though in 
conſequence of it he got poſſeſſtion of the city of Toulon. 
The Prince of Saxe Cobourg alſo exceeded his inſtructions 
when he had a proſpedct of deriving great advantage from ſo. 
doing; he recalled his proclamation when that proſpect 
was deſtroyed, but you haye atted with more adroitneſs, 
and have vacated Lord Hood's, aſter he had gained his 
point. Is it. probable that ſuch diſhoneſt condutt on our 
part will-give confidence to the people of France? * 
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* The firſt article of the declaration of the Commiſfioners at Toulon made 
en the 2oth Nov. 1793, on the arrival of Sir Gilbert Elliot, ſeems to bg 
hardly conformable to the original one to the Touloneſe, It runs thus, 

© When Monatchy ſhall be reſtored in France, and a treaty of peace 
concluded, ſti pulating in favor of his Majeſty and his allies, the reſttitutiun 
Fall conqueſts made by France during the war. and a juſt indemnification for 
the loſſes and expences thereby incurred, and a proper ſecurity for the future, 
his Majeſty will cauſe the town, forts, and harbour of Toulon, together 
with the ſhips and ſtores therein, to be "reſtored, according to the engage - 
ment entered into by the ſaid Vice -Admiral.“ 
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From the King's late declaration, the true object of our 
union with Auſtria and Pruſſia, appears to be the re/toratton 
of the ancient arbitrary monarchy, and from the recal of 
the biſhop of Toulon, the reſtoration of the ancient perſecu- 
ting religious eſtabliſhment of France, It was left for your 
extraordinary talents to introduce a new ſpectacle in the 
hiſtory of Europe, Britain laviſhing its blood and treaſure 
to forge chains for the minds.“ as well as the bodies of the 
inhabitants of a large portion of the earth ! 
be purport of the declaration is, that Britain would not 
employ the influence of external force with reſpect to the 
particular form of government to be eſtabliſhed in an inde- 


pendent country; except ſo far as ſuck interference is ef- 
fential to the ſecurity, and repoſe of other powers. The 
King, therefore, demands that ſome legitimate and ſtable 
government ſhould be eſtabliſhed, founded on the acknow- 
ledged principles of univerſal juſtice, and capable of main- 
n with other powers the accuſtomed relations of union 


The following extract from the general orders of the Duke of Vork, 
as commander in chief, dated Tournay, December 13, 1793, is highly de. 
ferving of notice. 


« His Royal Highneſs orders, that all the troops under his command pay 
* proper reſpect to the hoft, and all other religious proceſſions He di- 
retts that all ſentinels carry their arms When any religious proceſſion is 
10 paſſing ; and demands the attention of all officers, but particularly of 
4 thoſe on duty, to prevent the ſmalleſt i impropriety being committed on 
15 theſe occaſions. 

« His Royal Highneſs is confident, that the troops under his command 
% will ever bear in mind, that though we differ in ſome of the ceremonies 

« of religion. we unite with our gallant Allies, and it is our glory to do 
10 ſo, in every ſentiment of devotion to our Crea: tor, and attachment 2nd 

1 loyalty to our Sovereigns.” | 

It certainly is highly improper for any perſons to inſult others in their 
religious exerciles, but it is the firſt time that proteſtant ſo!diers have been 
ordered to pay reſpect to the Hof. But tranſubſtantiation may become a 
faſhionable doctrine in religion, as well as paſſive obedience in politics. 
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and peace. With ſuch a government exerciſing a legal and 
permanent authority, animated with a wiſh for general 
tranquillity, and poſſeſſing power to enforce the obſer- 
vance of its engagements, the king expreſſes his wiſh to 
treat; and then to pleaſe John Bull, and ſecure the inte- 
reſt of the country gentlemen, a word is thrown in about 
an equitable and moderate indemnicy for the expences of the 
war, but if they recolle& how they were cajoled into the 
ſupport of the American war, that argument cannot have 
much weight. There is not an inhabitant of France who 
does not cordially join with us in wiſhing for “a legi- 
timate and ſtable government,” but the queſtion is how it 
is to be the moſt ſpeedily obtained, A crowned head may 
demand it, but like Owen Glendower's ſpirits, will it come 
when he does call? The /egitimate government of any 
country is that which the people approve, and think 
fit to eſtabliſh and the general inclination of France 
for a republic, has been upon many occaſions moſt 
unequivocally evinced. But no new goverument can 
in an inſtant become /lable and permanent, it muſt 
have a time for trial, it muſt have the general approba- 
tion of its ſubjeRs as well in the exerciſe, asin the inſſi- 
tution. If all foreign troops were removed from the en- 
virons of France for a ſingle month, there might poſſibly 


be a legitimate and ſtable government ; for that power 


which can yaiſe and pay a million of ſoldiers in the field» 
muſt be poſſeſſed of an influence over the minds of its 
ſubjects, far beyond that of any Monarch in Europe over 
his own. To attempt the overthrow of ſuch a goveraments 


is to perpetuate anarchy in the unfortunate country where 


it already reigns, it is to render a compliance with the con- 
dition impoſſible, and furniſh conſtant pretexts for inter- 
ſering i in its internal concerns, 

But what right has any Country to impoſe ſuch a con- 
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dition? Wherever a change of government takes place, 
there neceſſarily muſt be an interval of time in which the 
people mult be left to themſelves, without any legitimate 
government at all. Whether that interval ſhall be long 
or ſhort, ſpent in peace and tranquillity, or in anarchy and 
confuſion, will depend upon the} ſtrength of the different 
parties, and the general habits of the people. England at 
the revolution, ,and America, more recently, are inſtances 
of nations fo fortunate as to have eſcaped the dreadful 
misfortunes now afflicting France, but, upon the principles 
of the late declaration, all the Nations, on the earth might 
have been juſtified in declaring war againſt them immediate- 
ly after their reſpective revolutions had been completed, becauſe 
their governmen's were untried, and conſequently weak. 
In like manner, all Europe might have combined againſr 
the Inhabitants of the United Provinces, or Switzerland, 
at any time during their long ſtruggles for liberty, for they 
could not take meaſures for forming ſtable and permanent 
governments, till their conteſt for independence was over. 
Never, in ſhort, on theſe principles, could a ground for 
war be wanting, and yet all interference with internal go- 
vernment might be proteſted againſt. One Nation might 
have a King not 6 feet high, another might have one about 
that meaſure ; one King might be too wiſe, another not wiſe 
enough; one Monarchy might be too deſpotic, another too 
narrowly. reſtrifted; on pretexts if poſſible, ſtill more 
trifling, the peace of every nation might be diſturbed, and 
its government overturned, and thus a civil war might be- 
come a conſtant preſcription for the prevention of anarchy, 
and the introduction of foreign armies to cut the throats 
and deſtroy the property of ſubje&s juſlified, becauſe they 
would not be happy in the manner preſcribed by foreign 
powers. Poland had committed no crime againff the law 
of nations, but happened unfortunately to have a King 


* 
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"whoſe only obje& was to promote the happineſs of his 
| ſubje&s; ſuch an example was dangerous to his deſpotic 
neighbours, and they deemed, we may preſume, an inter- 
ference * eſſential to the ſecurity and repoſe of other 
powers.” They falſly charged the Poliſh nation with en- 
couraging and ſupporting the licentious principles of french 
Philoſophy, and then ſtripped the patriotic Monarch of a 
third of his dominions, and appropriated it to themlelves. 
Great Britain is now in alliance with thoſe very powers in 
* a common cauſe,” and his Majeſty is made to ſay that 
he expects to find in theſe crowned robbers, © ſentiments 
and views perfectly conformable to his own” ! 

But admitiing for a moment, that a foreign power has a 
right to interfere with the internal government of any 
country, in order to give it ſtability and ſtrength, yet what 
right has ſuch foreign power to impoſe any ſpeciſic torm 
of government? Great Britain which has claimed for 
itſelf the right of changing the ſucceſſion of its own Mo- 
narchs, and ſupported the United Provinces in throwing off 
the yoke, of royalty altogether, is now engaged in a war to 
reſtore Monarchy to a country which has rejected it, and 
a race of Kings baniſhed by their people! A foreign ſtate, al- 
lowing itſelf to have no right to interfere, except ſo far as is 
neceſlary to ſecure the peace of foreign countries, demands 
not only a ſtable government, but one founded on the baſis 
of an hereditary Monarchy !* Let us, Sir, know in what 


The inconſiſtency of your conduct, and the unſettled ſtate of your 
mind on French politics is no where mote viſible, than in the contradicto- 
ry declarations, &c. of his Majeſty, and his Commanders, Commiſho ners 
and Embaſſadors. Thus for inſtance, Commiſſioners Lord Hood, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and General O'Hara, declare to the Touloneſe ſo lately as 
the 2oth of Nov, laſt, that, | 

« His Majeſty ſincerely wiſhes the happineſs of France, but by no mean 
« defires, on this account to preſcribe any particular form of government 
The King claims the right of taking a part, only becauſe the anarchy 
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manner this impudent attack on the principles, which 


form the baſis of our own conſtitution is to be defended? 


Let us know who has dared to adviſe our monarch to take 
ſo- dangerous a ſtep and put his throne to the hazard? 
Vour Whole conduct of late has been founded on the 


dread. of republican notions making a ſpread among us, and 5 


to ſecure the conſtitution, you have violated it. To en- 
force the collection of oppreſſive taxes, the Exciſe has 


been yoor recipe; to ſuppreſs riſing diſcontents; a military 


torce ſeparated from the people and confined in Barracks, 


your reſource. And now to the diſciples of Paine, who 


argue againſt a monarchy at home, becauſe its trappings are 
tool expenſive, you madly oppoſe the ſtimulus of freſh 
taxes and freſh oppreſſion, to impoſe that expence on 
andather country. 


n 


4% Nhiob row de ſolates that country threatens the tranquillity of his o 
ſubjectꝭ aad that of the other powers of Europe, w hoſe ſafety and peace, 
8 miterially depend on the re- eſtabliſnment of order in France, and of 

4 « regular kyſtem, which may hold out to them a ſecure, ground of nego- 
<'Giatien and friendſhip : And his Majeſty does not heſitate to declare, 
« that, the gc- al liſineñt of monaruhy;/in the perſon of Louis XVII, and the 
. laryſo} heirs of the.crown» appears to him the beſt mode of accompliſhing theſe 
T Juft and ſalutary views, This form of government has not only prevailed 
in France from the carlieſl times, but, being capable of ſuch limitations 
© roy ſuit the reſpetctive Gircuinftances of different nations, has been 


e by experiente to bo the beſt adapted, in great countries, to unite 
e ednet of ſecurity and order with real liberty. * ba 


Such a ſyſtem, ſubject to ſuch modifications as way hereafter be made. 


« tored in France, would afford to his Majeſty the beſt and moſt pleaſing 
© proſpe&obterminating theevitsand-miſerits now endaret by the F tench 


is 


+ 7% 


. Hoeren in & regular and legal'manner, when tranquillity ſhall have been reſ- 


nation, end of the renewab of a regular and amicable intercourſe be? 
« tween that country and other ſta te. 5445) Rom 


& It is to theſe great ends that his-Majefty's neaſares will be dir Hr¹ aud 


* his protection and aſſiſtance will he extended, as for 85 ciremſtadee 
© will admit, to all theſe who manifeſt their denire to cntur in I falutary 
* a work,” | 
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Moreover the King's declaration is made to ſanction 
that obnoxious decree of the republicans of France, which 
was originally aſſigned, as one of the cauſes of the war. 
The declaration is addreſſed not to the government or peo- 
ple of France, but the well diſpoſed part of the people; and 
they are invited “ to ſhake off the yoke of a ſanguinary 
anarchy which the declaration however admits ** founds 
its power on the pretended conſent of the people.” 

It is too much to expect that a great genius like yours 
ſhould be confined to write according to the common 
rules of grammar, but it may be ſome excuſe, if this de- 
claration was ſent over to our court written originally 
in French, or German, and afterwards tranſlated into En- 
gli. Probably however this © ſanguinary anarchy, * 
by ſome ſort of oratorical figure means the preſent Go= 
vernment of France, conducted by Danton, Barrere, &c. 
which ** itſelf carries fire and ſword through extenſive 
provinces, for having demanded their law, their religion 


and their lawful ſovereign. ”” This is a pretty ſtrong con- 


feſſion that the object of the preſent war, not only goes to 
the reſtoration of the ancient monarchy, but alſo of the an- 
cient laws and religion too; and ſo it appears afterwards, 
when the well diſpoſed part of the people are called upon 
to join“ the ſtandard of an hereditary monarchy in order 
to unite themſelves under the empire of /aw, morality: 
and religion, So that the declaration is in fact addreſſ- 


ed to the friends of the ancient deſpotiſm and the ancient 


t is neceſſary juſt to remark an artifice always employed by the 
% French, who when theyrevile our Covernment, never fail to ſpeak in the 
«© moſt reſpectful manner of the nation. Iwill not inſalt Mr. Wilſon oy 
* ſuppolmg him the dupe of this abſurd and inſiduous diſtiuction, but ſhall 
© treat (as our Conſtitution requires) hoſtility to the government, as enmity 


6 46 the Nations” Reflections page 26. 
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eſtabliſhment, and we who baniſhed the race of Stuart, ard 
fighting to reſtore the race of Capet, we who reformed the 
national religion and rejected popery, are fighting to con- 
tinue its abuſes ! 

The ſon of Louis the XVI. is to be er and to be 
an hereditary Monarch, ſo far at length we have got. 
Theſe are the conditions which one independent nation has 
a Tight to impoſe upon another, according to ſome new 
fangled notions of the Britiſh (Cabinet, and when (but not 
till then) © this moment of diſorder, calamity, and public 
danger” is paſt, this hereditary monarchy may be /u/ceptr- 
ble of modifications, but mult not be deſtroyed. A monar- 
chy eſtabliſhed for a moment, ſhall be, according to this 
new ſyſtem, impoſed as a yoke upon the neck of the ſub- 
zefts for ever. Fortunately for Venice, Switzerland, the 
United Provinces, and America, their revolutions were 
completed before it prevailed. No oppreſſion, no tyran- 
ny, can amount to a cauſe of forſeiture or abdication ir 
Future, and Kings by a prudent union among themſelves 
may commit all ſorts of enormities with impunity. Not 
even any modifications of monarchy can take place, with- 
out the conſent of foreign powers, and after Louis the 
XVII ſhall, be reſtored, and © the moment of diſorder, 
calamity, and public danger is over,” an Aſſembly conſiſt- 
ing of ſuch, perſons as foreign Monarchs ſhall pleaſe to 
nominate,, may legiſlate for this independent Country, 
After what has happened in Poland, we muſt not be ſur- 
priſed to ſee this mockery of repreſentation ſurrounded by 
ſoreign troops, the ſubjects tor their deliberations dictate d 
by foreign courts, members menaced, and bribes offered 
to tempt them from their duty by foreign Generals in the 
public aſſembly, and thoſe who have the patriotiſm and 
reſolution to run all riſques to preſerve 1 their country, for- 
cibly exiled, The ag of hereditary monarchy, 
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alluded to in the declaration, thus dictated at the point of 
the bayonet, and ſanctioned under the coercion of foreign 
force, will be no doubt a firm, ſtable, legitimate, and per 
manent government, well calculated for the ſecurity and 
repoſe of foreign powers! But it ſeems that Britain and 
her allies claim /ome juſt and: equitable indemnification for 
their expences, in thus kindly” interfering for. reſtoring 
peace and good government to France. It may be curious. 
to ſpeculate in what manner this indemnity is to be given. 
As to money, the French after having exhauſted their finan- 
ces in a long and bloody war, may have none to give, and 
will our allies fluſhed with the recent diviſion of Poland, 
heſitate to ſeize ſome of the Provinces of France in pay- 
ment. Here, Sir, let me remind you, that you told us 
not long ago, that the balance of Europe tremble on its 
beam, becauſe Ruſſia retained polleſſion of a ſmall portion 
of barren. territory between the Bog and the Dneiſter; 
and then let me call upon you for a juſtification ot your 
conduct in permitting a large and populous diſtrict to be di- 
vided by force between that power and Pruſſia and a great 
kingdom to be ſo weakened, as to become in facts a pro- 
vince to Ruſſia, a power you affected to conſider as alnea- 
dy too great. And poſſeſſing ſuch apprehenſions for the 
balance of power in Europe, Why have you plunged ius into a 
war for the divine right of Kings; and the diſmemberment 
of another kingdom for the further aggrandizement 
of the ſame Monarchy.” Nor does your inconfilteney' end- 
here, for we are now combating againſt-the o#lypowerign 
the Continent, which can withſtand the futuye efforts of 
Ruſlia and Auſtria at almoſt univerfal* empire. 1? 7 
| After the conqueſt of France, fhould theſe two powers 
combine, Pruſſia united with all the other powers of Europe 
could ets but a feeble reſiſtance, The King of Pruſ- 
2 2 | 
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fia is aware of his danger, and wiſhes to retire, He can. 
not, nor ought Britain to wiſh to ſee France debilitated too 
much, WP 18 balance of power in Europe is a material 
war 5 — the her; It muſt be ee 3 REL] 
parts of your conduct are irreconcileable with any rational 
objects that can be ſuggeſted for the war, but poſhbly with 
Meſſrs. Wyndham and Burke, you are abſurd enough, to 
aim, at the extermination of the whole French nation. For 
before the campaign commenced, you improvidently hi- 
red a band of Heſſian mer cenaries for three years; and 
have agreed to ſubſidize the Kingot Sardinia, for keeping 
up is own, army and protecting his own dominions, and 
bound this country not to make peace, till a/ the terri- 
tortes talen from him by the French ſhall be given up. So 
that if Monarchy had been reſtored in one campaign (as 
your friends were ſanguine enough to expect) the hire of 
the troops muſt have been paid to Heſſe till the ſtipulated 
time as run out, and you have bound us to wage eternal 
war, if the republicans ſhould not be ſubdued. Nor 
ought the people of England to feel much confidence in 
| their allies, or truſt too much to their | declarations; for 
will they be content to ſtop in a career of ſucceſs at the 
ſame. moment with us ? Will zhç,ο] hold the towns. they 
| have gained, for the King they are to place on the throne > 
or ſchedule the effects they have taken, to return them to 
the ſtate No ſuch thing, the flagitious ſubjugation of 
Poland, leaves the French no ſecurity in their aſſurances, 

gives ibem no hope ſhort of a diſmemberment of their 
country; and the impriſonment, of; La Fayette for having 
ſupported the conſtitution of 1789, the revocation. ot the 
proclamation of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg and the ſu- 
perſeding that of, Lord Hood, may do more than raiſe 
ſuſpicions, that the conſpiracy of Kings will not be ſatiſ- 
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fed with the reſtoration of a limited monarchy. Vou 
have told us what may be the conſequences if the war 
ſhould be unſucceſsful, but if ſucceſsful, the proſpe&t is 
not more chearful. Leagued with allies you cannot truſt, 
and with whom this country is united in no common 
principle, it is hardly poffible that the iſſue ſhould be fa- 
vorable to the peace of Europe. There will probably be 
diſputes about the div iſion of the ſpoil, there will be jar- 
ring intereſts to arrange, * and claims of indemnification 
to ſettle. The people of France, however ſubdued, will 
not readily ſubmit to the terms of their conquerors, nor 
will they agree among themſelves. In ſhort a future war 
among the other powers of Europe, in which Great Bri- 
tain muſt take apart, is almoſt the neceſſary conſequence 
of the preſent one. The Empreſs of Ruſſia prudently re- 
mains in a ſtate of inactivity, and ſpares her men and 
treaſure, to take "Og of the exhauſted cohdition of 
her allies. + | 
In another point of view, it becomes a ferious queſti- 
on whether the league againſt the people of France, is 
ſufũciently ſtrong to force them to give up their republi- 
can form of government. Here the recent example of 
America 0 ught to have been a warning voice. That was 
alſo a war againſt principles, and ended, as, it requires not 
the gift of prophecy to foretel, this muſt do. A rich and 
warlike nation was oppoſed to a ſcattered and difunited 
people; poor, without reſources, and unuſed to arms. : 
At the commencement of hoſtilities, a'few regimetits were 
deemed fufficient to ſubdue them in à few months; "Yet © 
the war united them, taught them the neceſlity of military. 
amen ee a conteſt of anger! Yeats, they were 3 
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go years ſtanding, news that he is tired oi the war. 
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| acknowledged as a free and independent State. What was 


the conſequence to Britain? The loſs of thirteen rich 
and flouriſhing provinces, an increaſe of nearly 120,00. 
cool. of national debt, the impoſition of burthenſome taxes, 
and diſcontent, among the tower orders of people. —The 
diſparity of France as oppoſed to the Allies, 1s certainly 
not greater than was the diſparity of America as oppoſed 
to Great Britain; only its inhabitants are not collectively 
poor, and without refources, nor individually unuſed to. 
arms. They have oppoſed ſuperior armies conſiſting of 
the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, for two campaigns: 
on their frontiers, and hardly an impreſſion has been made 
upon their territories. The only doubt that can ariſe of 
their ſucceſs is, whether the people are ſufficiently uni- 
ted to act together in concert, for it is manifeſt that their 
ar mies poſſeſs all that enthuſiaſm which charatteriſes neu 
States, and the example of America, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland, prove that where enthuſfaſm animates an united- 
people there will be no want of reſources, for there will be 
no hardſhips complained of, Fhe preſent ſituation of 
France is much miſunderſtood in this country, and you, 
Su, ſeem to have been miſtaken concerning it. There 
was a period of time, ſince the Revolution in 1789, when 
the friends to monarchy were ſuperior, both in influence 
and numbers, but the Duke of Brunſwick's manifeſto, and- 


* «© Ina country in which every man ts a Soldier, armies, are eaſily aſſem - 
« bled; the national Guards of Picardy and Artois, together with the. 

«« garriſons ofa few of the frontier towns would form a formidable body; 
% and the fortreſſes which ſurround the frontiers of France would furniſh 
«an immediate ſupply of artillery and military ſtores. On the other 
hand the troops which are to repel the invaſion, muſt be brought by toils. 
« ſome marches from the banks of the Danube, and the artillery tranſported with 
incredible labour and e apence from the. Magazings of Brandenburg and Huz- 


 *? gary.” Reflections, &c. page 102, 
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the impriſonment of La Fayette, gave the aſcendancy to 
the republicans, and occaſioned the death of Louis XVL. 
The principles of republicaniſm had before that time 
made very conſiderable progreſs, and the allowing the 
king to remain upon the throne, was rather a compromiſe 
among different parties, than the choice. of the majority of 
the people. The apathy with which the flight 'of the 
King was received by the general body of the people, and 
the alacrity with which the national guard turned out at 
a moments warning in every part of the kingdom to arreſt 
him, was a convincing proof that royalty had, even then 
loſt its charms. The flight of La Fayette afforded further 
evidence of the ſame truth, Sub ,equent events, particu- 
larly the death of the King, increaſed the number of con- 
verts to republicaniſm, and the temper of the people may 
be ſeen in the principles of the repreſentatives returned 
by the primary aſſemblies to the preſent, and preceding 
national Convention, as well as in the diſappointment» of 
Dumourier. The acceptance even of a new Conllitution 
during the late campaign, by a great majority of the de- 
partments, ought to render you ſuſpicious of the intere ted 
accounts of the emigrant nobility. It has been evident 
for ſome time paſt, that the numbers and iufluetice bf the 
friends to kingly government are ſo much reduced, as to 


be incapable of rendering the Allies any material affff- 


tance, Of this the deſtruction of Lyons, and the diſper- 
ſion of the inſurgents 1 in la Vendee, even while the largeſt 
armies ever collected in civilized Europe are invading 
their ſrontiers, are convincing proofs. The capture. of 
Toulon has not furniſhed us the means of penetrating into 
the country, and the poſſeſton of the French fleet a8 a 
pledge tor their ſuture king. will probably be the "only 
advantage we ſhall derive after à diſgraceful retreat, the 
expenditure of an immenſe ſum of money, and the loſs of 
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2 great number of men.—The attempt to land in Brittany 
| Has not been even ſo ſucceſsful, and notwithſtanding an 
army of Royaliſts, conſiſling, as the credulous people of 
this "country believed a month ago, of no leſs than 
100,000 men were in their rear, and a Britiſh fleet, with 
10,000 men and all ſorts of ammunition and ſtores, in 
their front, yet the inhabitants on the Coaſt have wanted 
the courage, if they had the inclination to declare them- 
ſelves. The ſevere puniſhment inflicted upon the city of 
Lyons, and the rigid treatment which all enemies to the 
preſent government have indiſcriminately met with, have 
for the preſent ſuppreſſed all appearance of commotion, 
except among the defpairing fugitives from la Vendee. 
The attempts of the Royaliſts in the North, Weſt, and 
South, have been equally unſucceſsful, and, / ſome change 
in the general ſentiments of the people does not take place, the 
invaſion of the Eaſtern Frontieis muſt end in the ſame 
manner. The#grand ſtruggle for power has been, not, 
between the friends to royalty and republicaniſm, but be- 
tween the two republican parties, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Mountain, and the Grrondiſts, The Moun- 
tain has proved victorious, and the execution of the leaders 
of the oppoſite party, and a ſenſe of mutual danger from 
foreign enemies has put an end to the diviſion for the pre- 
ſent. ' A'vaſt majority of the people appears now to be 
united in the republican cauſe, and animated with the moſt 
ſerocious diſlike of monarchy. The peaſants in general 
in all the depariments, have obeyed the requiſition of the 
Convention, and hurried with alacrity to the frontiers, to 
repel the combined armies. To this wonderful enthuſi- 
aſm of the lower orders, as diſtinctly marked in their im- 
petuous onſet in battle, as in their patient endurance of 
hardſhip in the camp, muſt be attributed the diſappoint- 
ments of the allies at Dunkirk, and Maubeuge, The 
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whole of the force obtained by the late requiſition, has 
not yet been organized and brought into action, but the 
Pruſſian troops, have already felt its e ffetts ſeverely in 
Alface, and the northern armies begin to ſuffer from it. 
The effort on the part of France is indeed an aſtoniſhing 
one, and if the decrees of the Convention can be in any 
conſiderable degree carried into execution, it is moſt pro- 
bable that the combined armies will be obliged to retire. 
But it may be ſaid that J am miſtaken in ſuppoſing that 
a vaſt majority of the French are now republicans, for 
that Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Toulon, and St. Ma- 
loes, have all ſhewn a diſpoſition to reſtore the ancient 
government. I deny the fact, but if it is admitted to be 
true, it may be material to conſider what influence theſe 
towns may have over the inhabitants of all France. 

It muſt be remembered that the great maſs of the peo- 
ple are employed in agriculture; and commerce has not 
as in England, mingled itſelf with the ayocationy of all the 
inland provinces and become neceſſary to their proſperity 

The trading towns, however rich and populous, are 
comparatively of ſmall account when ſet againſt the whole 
country.“ Suppoſe they contain, and employ g; oo, ooo. 
of people, it is not an eig part of the population of 
France, but if the great towns of England; contain and 
employ the ſame number, it is more than a third part of 
the higheſt calculation of its inhabitants. Among the 
mn. and age as in America, you muſt look 
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for the true diſpoſition of the people, and not in the tra- 
ding towns; Boſton, New-York, Philadelphia and Charles. 
town, were no more the indexes of the general will of, 
the people of America, than Marſeilles, Toulon, Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, Nantz, or St. Maloes, of that of France. An 
enthuſiaſm riſing almoſt to phrenzy, poſſeſſes the farmers 
and- peaſantry, animating every. boſom, and invigorating 
every arm in favor of a Republic. 

This ariſes naturally from their never having taſted the 
Tweets of rational liberty, and knowing nothing of Monar- 
chy, but from its opprefſions. And their intereſt is alſo. 

deeply concerned, for ſhould Monarchy be reſtored, and 

the Nobles reclaim their ancient poſſeſſions, they muſt be 
brought to a ſevere account. For four years paſt, the 
preſent tenants have held their lands without payment of 
rent, and grown rich on the ſpoils of their former maſters · 
Under the arbitrary government of France there was no 
yeomanry, no middle claſs of people, all were either Prin- 
ces or beggars, Lords or Vaſſals. It could not be expe&- 
ed, that ſlaves after having emancipated themſelves by 
force, and ſeized their maſters property, would be eaſily 
induced to return to their former dependeace, It is not 
in human nature, nor will the feudal vaſſals of France wil- 
lingly relinquiſh their farms, and pay up the arrears of 
their rents. Moreover many of the peaſants have be- 
come purchaſers of ſmall portions Zof land belonging to 
the emigrant nobles, and the national convention have wil e- 
ly encouraged the diviſion of large eſtates. In conſe- 
quence a new order is riſen up, and a numerous yeoraanry 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the feudal lords, and will theſe new 
polleſſors of land declare themſelves in favor of a change f 
of government, when their ruin muſt be the inevitable con- 
ſequence? Beſides all this, the immenſe circulation of aſ- 
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ſignats * operates as a bond of union, through every part 
of the country; every holder of them, in other words, 
every man who ſuppoſes himſelf to have a farthing in his 
pocket, is intereſted in the continuance of the preſent 
ſyſtem, and that the ſymbols of his wealth -ſhould not be 
annihilated. The reformation in England was purchaſed- 
by grants of the church lands, and one device for giving 
ſtability to the new government at the Revolution, was to, 
borrow money on its ſecurity. 

The principle topic uſed by your friends to prove that 
the war muſt neceſſarily be of ſhort duration, is, that the. 
reſources of the French are exhauſted, and they have 
neither money nor credit to carry it on. This would be 
very true if they were not in a ſtate of Revolution. They 
might then be limited as Britain is, by the produce of the 
taxes its governors might venture to impoſe upon the peo. 
ple, and the ſums they could borrow on the credit of thoſe 
taxes. But at preſent, they are bounded by no regard to 
annual income, they are making uſe of the Capital itſelt, 
and all the nations ef Europe united cannot contend with 
them in expence. The property of the Crown, of the 
Nobility, and of the Clergy, have afforded them immenſe 
ſums; and the forced loan, the confiſcations, plunder of 


The gold and filyer currency of France juſt before the revolution, 
is ſtated by Mr, Young to have been. no leis than2,000,000,000 of | livre 
(or about. 8), 500,000 ſterling) andhe caleulates 18-20 of it to ho now out 
of ' circulation. The whole amount of aſſi goats in circulation he makes 
to be g. Oo, ooo, of livres. To anſwer this, the regal and ecclefiaical 
plunder has been {reckoned at 4,000, 000,200. of livres, and the eſtates of 
20, emigrants at 4;800,000,000 more, making in all 8;800,000,500, 
of livres: the other reſources alluded to in the Text, cannot be eſtimated 
at leſs than half as much more; or making in the Whole, according to 
Mr. Youpg's valuation of the livre, 7 524,009,900, ſterling, An accu- 
prey of, wealth e the power hs 11 che N e ner 
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Churches, diſcoveries of hidden Coin, &c. have brought 
their Aſſignats to par, and filled their treaſury with ſpecie. 
And after all they have now amaſſed ſhall be expended 
there will not be wanting expedients to fill the public cof- 
fers, The landed intereſt it is evident now greatly pre- 
ponderates over the commercial one, and the diſpoſition 
of ſome of the great trading towns to a Counter Revolu- 
tion, has afforded pretexts for taking away the lives, and 
confiſcating the property of the richeſt Merchants and 
Tradeſmen. If the war continues, the prolcriptions ot 

the rich will probably become more numerous, they will 
z3ncreaſe with the neceſſities of the ſlate, until the 
immenſe wealth and capital of France ſhall be drained into 
the national treaſury. Mr. Young may calculate in how 
many campaigns theſe reſources will be exhauſted, and how 
many the combined powers can ſupport, without endanger- 
ing their reſpective governments at home. 

In contempl ating the wonderful revolution in France, 
the mind is naturally led to reflect on ſimilar events in other 
Countries, and hiſtory teaches, that after an ancient go- 
vernment has been deſtroyed, a period of anarchy, con- 
fuſion, and crime, almoſt always muſt ſucceed, before the 
people can reſumethe habits of obedience to the laws, and 
the government can be confirmed, The united States of 
America may perhaps be mentioned as an exception. I will 
not enter into an enquiry why they where fo fortunate, 
but from a great variety of circumſtances their ſituation 
differed from any other people. The Independence of Swit- 
zerland was not acknowledged by the Houſe of Auſtria, 
till after three hundredand fifty years of unſucceſsful war, 
nor that of the United Provinces, by Spain, till after a 
ſtruggle of 80 years. The revolution in our own country 
was not the work of a day, it was begun in 1640, and not 
completed till 1688. There were twenty years of civi 
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war, and unſettled government, and afterwards twenty eight 
years. more of party violence, puſhed to an extreme little 
ſhort of civil war, before we could ſay we had a conſtitu- 
tion, In tbe conteſt, one of our Kings loſt his head upon 
the ſcaffold, and another was obliged to abdicate his throne. 
Different forms {of government were tried, and during 
theſe experiments, the country ſuffered all the horid con- 
ſequences of a ſtate of anarchy. But will any Engliſhs 
man, feeling as he ought to feel upon the ſubject, ſay that 
the revolution, and the ſubſequent happineſs of Britiſh 
ſubjects has coſt too dear? France has had greater diſad- 
vantages to combat, the arbitrary ſpirit of its ancient go- 
vernment, aided by the policy of the Catholic religion, 
had degraded the lower claſſes of people to a degree of 
ignorance and barbarity, of which Engliſhmen and Proteſ- 
tants can hardly form a conception. They were not prepa- 
red for liberty. It had long been the faſhion for the men 
of letters, and the few of the higher ranks, who dared to 
think for themſelves, to be the diſciples of Rouſſeau or 
Voltaire, —to avow a diſregard to the government, and a 
total diſbelief in the eſtabliſhed religion of their country. 
To ſecure the ſupport of the lower claſſes in the preſent 
revolution, every ſpecies of deception and corruption has 
been practiſed, and in conſequence, the moſt dreadrul ex. 
ceſſes have been committed. The French nation may at 
this moment be compared to a- man in the paroxyſm of 
delirium in a fever, his ſituation renders him an object of 
compaſhon, but we have no reafon to deſpair of his final 
recovery. After the paroxyſm is over, it may be hoped 
that, as England did, when ſhe had recovered from a ſimi- 
lar attack, France may long poſſeſs a form of government, 
productive of infinitely greater happineſs than it has ever 
hitherto enjoyed. But it is ſaid, there is no ſettled govern- 
ment in France, with which we can negociate the terms 
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of peace,  the- inference then is, that we muſt go. on fight. 
ing, till ſome form of government is ſettled. Surely 
thoſe who adopt this futile argument, becoming only the 
pettiſh logic of a child, forget all that hiſtory teaches, and 
wilfullyrreje& the wholeſome admonitions of even recent 
events. I am fully perſuaded that if the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick had not invaded France, Louis the. X VI would now 
have been ſeated on his throne; and if the war for reſtora- 
tion of monarchy had been given up afterwards, his Queen 
and her family might have been reſtored to her relations, 
Pre ſſed by foreign powers, the republicans have been driven 
to exceſſes and crimes, which humanity ſhudders at, and 
the moce their fears are worked upon, the greater will be 
their cruelty and oppreflion, in this conteſt, the chance 
of eſtabliſhing any form of government upon a fixed and 
flable foundation is rendered every day more remote, and 

becomes more and more ſo, as the ſucceſſes of the Allies 
are multiplied. The dreadful confuſion which now reigns. 

in France, has been increaſed by the approach of foreign 
troops, and may be lengthened by their perſiſting in the 
attack. Some years muſt paſs at any rate, before ſuch a 
majority of the people will bave confidence in any form 
of government as to give it that ſtability and power, which, 

we are told, is previouſly neceſſary to any negotiation be 
peace. In the great rebellion in England nearly 20 years 
elapſed, before there was any fixed and ſteady form of go, 
vernment, if even then zit could be called one, and more 
elapſed in Switzerland and Holland, after they had thrown 
off the chains of deſpotiſm, Yet the States of Europe did 
not conſider theſe Countries as chaſms among the people 
of the earth during the ir reſpective conteſts, but entered 
into treaties with them, and acknowledged them as inde- 
pendent powers. Such ought to have been, the policy of 
our rulers, then, inſtead of ruſhing headlong into a war, 
without an object, and to which the human eye can maik 
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out no limits either in time or expence; inftead of dying 
the fields of France with the blood of Engliſhmen, and 
ſtarving our manufacturers at home; inſtead of freſh taxes, 
and freſh cauſes of difcontent ; we might have ſeen this 
country raiſed to a height of proſperity and happineſs un- 
exampled in all former ages, —We might have ſeen our 
manufacturers in full employment, our merchaats the car- 
Tiers of the world, the ſubjects of Britain univerſally proſ- 
perous and happy. From a people conſcious of the ad- 
vantages they daily experienced under the beſt of conſli- 
tutions, there would have been no reaſonable ground to 
apprehend any danger. The affection of its ſubjects. 
_ would have been its beſt ſecurity. 

Having ſhewn that the war is not likely to be ſpeedily 
concluded, I proceed now to examine into our reſources 
for carrying it on. Of our finances ſome months ago, 
I was diſpoſed to entertain a favourable opinion, bnt 1 do 
not think that the preciſe ſtate of them has been accurate- 
ly underſtood by the public, perhaps even not by yourſelf, 
Inthe year 1783, you propoſed your plan for appropriating 
a million a year towards the diſcharge of the national debt ; 
ſo that to diſcover the true ſtate of our finances, we have 
to examine the accounts of the ſeven years ſince elapſed. 
Mr. Morgan in kis review of Dr, Prices writings on the 
ſubject of the finances of this Kingdom, publiſhed in 17924, 
has ſtated (from the 1eportof the-ſelett committee of 1791 
that in 1786, the deficiency: of the ordinary revenue, alter 
ſupplying the annual million towards the reduction of che 


national debt, was # 2, 34,661 
In 1787 —— ” 1,112,469 
1788 — — _, 1,216,130. 
1789 1, 122,136 


ED e 358,597 
10 fiveyears- amounting tio 4 65990, % 
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being more than a e and a quarter per ee 8. 
that, in an Iriſh way we have paid off a million a year, 
while our income has been f 1,250,000 leſs than our ex- 
penditure. But if we advert to the ſums actually bor- 
rowed during theſe five years, this may be placed i in a {till 
more alarming point of view. 

In 1786 a million was borrowed in ex chequer bills voted 
the preceding year, and the anticipation of the Lady Day 
quarter p;oduced from the ſinking fund and the arrears of 
the temporary annuities, Z 903,210. | 

In 1789 another million was borrowed on a Tontine, and 
18, ooo on a ſhort annuity. _ 

In 1790, on Dec. the 31ſt. the Navy debts had increa- 
ſed £537,950 makirg in the whole f 3, 360, 300 ſo that ſet- 
ting off this ſum borrowed, againſt the 5,000,000 advanced, 
the wholeſome actually provided out of the Treaſury in 
the five years, was only Z 1,369,700 ſuppoſing all deficien- | 
ces to be provided for; and even that ſum did not ariſe 
from the ordinary revenue, but from caſual and extraordi- 
nary receipts ; ſuch as re/pited duties paid by the India 
Company, Lotteries, &c. my faithful guide, Mr. Morgan, 
not giving any ſtate of the finances after 1790 J am ena- 
bled to ſlate in general only, that in 1790, the ordinary re- 
venue did not produce a million ſurplus. That in 1792 
you ſtated that there was a conſiderable ſurplus, f 400,000 
of taxes were taken off, and ¶ 260,000 added to the annual 
million. In 1793 Z 200,000 was alſo added to the annual mil- 
lion, but 4, 500, ooo, was raiſed by way of loan to make 
up the deficiency of the revenue. So that in one year and 
one year only, viz 1792, ſince the ſcheme for liquidating 
the national debt was adopted, has the ordinary. revenue 
of the country exceeded the expenditure, and produced 
the requiſite million. The whole amount of their pur. 
cbaſes for the public, is about Z 12,000,000, three per cent 
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ſtocks, but there have been no leſs than tree armaments, 
eſtimated to have coſt & 4,000, 000, and £4,500, 000 
borrowed in the laſt ſpring, which added together makes 
in caſh £$,300,000, or more than the whole ſum paid off 
in the ſpace of ſeven years, Cloſing the account at this 
moment, and the ſettlement muſt be daily more diſadvan- 
tageous to Great Britain, more money has been borrowed 
for, and more money expended in, extraordinary ſervices 
ſince the ſcheme for liquidating the national debt was a- 

dopted, than has been paid off. You flattered us in 1792. 
with a proſpe& of pay ing off ſo much as to give an annu- 
al ſaving of 4,000,000, a year by 1808. But what avails 
the purchaſes of the Commiſſioners, if your miſerable 
politics oblige us regularly to add ina greater proportion 
to the national debt? The annual million thus artificially 
procured, and made up of loans and contingencies; has 
enabled the Commiſſioners to buy up ſtock daily, and 
nearly the ſame effect has been produced in the ſtock Ex- 
change, as if Great Britain had been /aying by that ſum 
annually out of its ordinary revenue. Jobbers have be- 
held with aſtoniſhment, ſtock bought up regularly on ac« 
count of the public, and the market kept always bare: 
The ftocks roſe before the war in a moſt rapid and unex- 
peRed manner, and to affiſt the deluſion, you protrafted 
the funding of the debts of government, and ſuffered all 
its ſecurities to remain undiſcharged. The conſequence 
has been, that we have entered into a war with art unfun- 
ded debt of not leſs than 11,000,000], and navy bills 
have general] y been at notlefs and frequently at more, than 
nine per cent diſcount. Theſe regular purchaſes made by 
the Commiſſioners, cannot now be diſcontinued' without 
danger to public credit. They make part of the general 
policy of our government. You felt this neceſſity when 
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you negotiated the laſt loan, and actually permitted the 
three per cents to be purchaſed by the Commiſſioners at 
77, when you ſold them for government at 72, and by this 
the public fuſtained a 1% of no le/s than 75,0001. This 
is a ſtrong fact to eſtabliſh a preſumption that no Miniſter 
will hereafter be bold enough to divert the capital of the 
Commiſſioners from the market in time of war, when a 
loan is neceſſary. 

In proſecuting our enquiry into the reſources of Great 
Britain for carrying on a war, it is neceſſary to advert to 
the ſtate of our commerce, and the proſpect of its fu- 
ture produce to the revenue. For in the courſe of ele- 
ven years of peace, as has been obſerved before, the or- 
dinary revenue of this country has in only one year ex- 
ceeded the ordinary expenditure, and produced the annual 
milton.” The cauſe of that ſingular inſtance of public 
proſperity will be found in the flouriſhing ſtate of our 
commerce, and it is not from any partiality to my own 
purſuits, that I venture to aſſert that, on that commerce, 
depends the future proſperity, nay even ſafety of Great 
Britain. Check it and her ſubjects murmur, deſtroy it, 
and they are ruined, Never perhaps ſince the world be- 
gan, was the commerce of any country puſhed to ſuch an 
extent as that of Britain in the Summer and Autumn of 
179. Never were the ingenuity and energy of Manufac- 
turers, or the induſtry and enterprize of Merchants, 
crowned with greater ſucceſs, The whole world was 
madeltributary, and riches poured in from all quarters. 
Icssas in the full tide of this general proſperity, that ru- 
mouz of war aſſailed their peaceful habitations. A ſud; 
den check was green” 10 that paper circulation on which 
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, But it was likewiſe evident that any public danger or alam, which 
* could in any degree a affect the credit of the nation, opening upon ſuch 
7 _ of things, would 1 the whole ſyſtem of mutual confidence 
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the whole ſyſtem depended, and in the courſe ofa few 
wee ks a dreadful change took place, ſpreading diſtreſs,, and 
ruin through the land, and filling it with 88 
Tradeſmen, and bankrupt Merchants. | 

The foundation of this ſhort ſeaſon of national ove: 
rity is Worthy of the moſt ſerious conſideration. that 
you, Sir, or any other ſtateſman can give it. And I am 
ſorry to obſerve that it ſeems not to have been hitherto. 
well underſtood, even by the directors of the Bank of En- 
land, for to their imprudent conduct, I fear, wank of the. 
late diſtreſs may be attributed. | 

It is admitted by all, that if we had no raduind 
medium but the coined ſpecie of this country, that its 
commerce muſt be confined within very narrow limits in- 
deed, it would hardly ſuffice for the exigencies of the city 
of London alone.“ A ſubſtitute has been found in bills 
of exchange and promiſſory notes, and they have been 
generally preferred to caſh, becauſe they are attended with 
no trouble, and comparatively little riſque, and may be 
adapted to every tranſaction. But as che papet on which 
theſe inſtruments are written is intrinſically of no value, 
they can be paſſed from hand to hand as caſh, only fo. 
long as mercautile people have confidence in the ſolyven-- 
cy of the per ſon who muſt ultimately pay them. Before 
the Bank of England was incorporated, and for ſomes 
years after wards, the Bankers ot London were accuſtomed 
to iſſue notes, payable to bearer on demand. The Ban- 
kers ſaw this new inſtitution with uneaſineſs, and a con- 
ſiderable degree of Jy was entertained of its ſucceſs,” 
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By degrees the Bank roſe into a decided ſuperiority, and 
the Bankers, not chuſing to leave themſelves in the pow- 
er of a rival company who might deſtroy. them at any 
moment, preferred ſafety to profit, and diſcontinued 'the 
iſſuing of notes. The Bank of England for a good num- 
ber of years atterwards had it entirely to themſelves, but 
iſſued none for leſs than ten pounds. As our manufac- 
tures increaſed in an aſtoniſhing degree after the peace of 
21763, it was found convenient in the country, to bring into 
circulation notes for ſmaller ſums. This practice has been 
ſince reſtricted by the legiſlature, but by this means the 
common people in the country, moſt of whom had never 
ſeen a bank note in their lives, had felt ſo much conve- 
nience from the ſubſtitution of a paper currency for the 
coined one, that banking houſes have been ſet up in almoſt 
every town in the kingdom, and their notes readily cir- 
culated. Notes make a ſmall part of the circulation, but 
are the principal ſource of profit to moſt country banks, 
excepting thoſe in Lancaſhire,'which iſſue none, the rea- 
fon of which I ſhall explain preſently. It is obvious that 
the amount of all theſe notes in cii culation is an addition 
of juſt ſo much to the coined ſpecie of the country, and 
that without ſome ſuch contrivance, not only our trade 
muſt be leſſened; but the common tranſactions of life 
"would become troubleſome, This circulation too. is pro- 
ductive of advantage to the public, while the circulation 
of ſpecie is attended with loſs, for every note pays duty 
for a ſtamp, every guinea coſts ſomething for coinage. 
| The ſucceſs of country banks however may have operated 
in ſome degree to the injury of the bank of England, and 
its notes may not have circulated ot late to the extent they 
have formerly done.“ It has been ſuggeſted that the 


We are told in *-the RefleRions 's Ther this cireulstich bas been laid 
to have been checked to the amount of 7,000,0001, But ſurely this cannot 
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hank directors obſerved this defalcation with, a jealous 
eye, and were not diſpleaſed at an opportunity ob cbecking 
the proſperity of the country banks, but the conduct of 
that reſpectable body for many years paſt is the bel refu· 
tation of ſuch calumny. | They have loſt the little Jealouſy 
their predeceſſors felt; for raiſed in the eſtimation of the 
world far above all rivalſhip, they can fear no combina- 
tion of individuals, or private companies, and have rightly 
conſidered themſelves as the general guardians of public 
credit, and on many occaſions generouſly ſacrificed their 
own intereſts to ſupport it. Not then to a malignant wiſh 
to deſtroy country bankers, or their correſpondents in 
London, but to miſtaken apprehenſions for their own ſafe. 
ty, ſhould be attributed thoſe meaſures, which they took 
in the months of December, January, February, and 
March laſt, and unfortunately proved the immediate cauſe 
of our late misfortunes, | . 

The buſineſs carried on at country banks; is eaſily un- 
derſtood. Money is lodged with them, for which they 
allow a moderate intereſt as g or g per cent, and beſides 
this, they keep accounts with mercantile people who pay 
them a commiſſion for their trouble. The profits of a 


be true; the. whole capital of the Bank is only 11,686,000l. and 
3200, Ool. of that is lent to government at three per cent, and cannot be 
called in; therefore to ſuppoſe that the Bank of England would venture on 
A capital of 8,486, oool, to iſſue notes to ſuch an extent as to ſuſtain a dimi- 
nution of no leſs than 7, ooo, oool. is to ſuppoſe that the directors are run. 
ing greater ri {ques than ever were run by the moſt eaterprizing country bane 
ker. And in the year 1581, when ſuppoſed to be thus indiſcreetly trading 
beyond their capital, they lent government 2,000,000, more at 3 per cent, 
/ Which was not repaid till 2787. It has been ſtated as a conjecture in a book 
ol ſome repute, i that the amount of their notes ia conſtant circulation, was 
not leſs than $9,000,000). or almoſt ix times the value of their real capita, 
but I could never believe it— It is mote than the whole current lpecie of 
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country banker therefore muſt ariſe from the lending out 
ol money lodged in his hands at a higher intereſt than he 
Pays, and the commiſſion upon his mercantile accounts, In - 
addition to this buſineſs, which is common to all the banks, 
moſt of them iſſue promiſſory notes, and, where little trade 
is going on, this makes a principal part of their profits, for 
upon this whole circulation they receive an intereſt of five 
per cent. In Lancaſhire, (and I believe in ſome other 
places) where the mercantile accounts are immenſe, and 
from local circumſtances, caſh occaſionally ſcarce, the 
bankers do not venture to iſſue notes. The Bank of En- 
gland has no means of knowing with preciſion. the quan- 
tity of promiſſory notes ot country bankers in circulation, 
though you, Sir, may derive conſiderable information from 
the produce of the ſtamp duty, But being the great mart 
for diſcounting all bills of exchange, the directors can form 
e accurace judgment as to the range of buſineſs, and 
ſolidity of the houſes, Which draw them. Every banker 
in the country has a correſpondent in London, upon whom 
he draws for ſuch ſums of money as are wanted by his cuſ- 
tomers; theſe bills are uſually drawn payable in ſix weeks 
or two months after date, and it is in them that all com- 
mercial payments are made; for all the ſpecie, and all the 
bank notes of every deferiniion circulating in the countiy. 
would go but a little way towards ſupplying the exigencies- . 
of our prelent extended ſyſtem of commerce, Large ſums | 
could not be paid in caſh, for it does not exiſt; nor in notes 
of abe Bank of England, or any other bankers, for they 
cannot be collected with facility; but bills of ez 
change may be made in an inſtant either large or mall, at 
a longer or ſhorter date as the bargain requires. Beſides, 
theſe bills are attended with a turther convenience, for af 
they have only a ſhort time to run, they may be. frequent. 
ly paſſed as caſh, if a long one they. may be diſeounted, 
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and turned into preſent capital. To ſecure to them this 
fort of currency, the country bankers have found it their 
intereſt, to fecure for their correſpondents in London 
ſome of the moſt reſpectable bankers and merchants, in 
whoſe hands they agree to keep conſtantly a large depoſit 
of money, or to whom they agree to pay a commiſſion 
for their trouble and riſque, | 
The country Bankers being generally perſons of con- 
ſiderable property and poſſeſſed of the confidence of their 
neighbours, and their London correſpondents ſeletted 
from thoſe whoſe names may give credit and currency 10 
their paper, their bills have always been held in high eſ- 
timation among the monied men; and when money is 
plentiful, theſe bills come into the market with a decided 
preference, and are fo eagerly ſought after by private d 
counters, that few of them are carried to the Bank. 
On the contrary, in times of diſtr eſs and danger when the 
monied men find more profitable ways of improving thew 
fortunes, and bills of all denominations are diſcounted 
with difficulty, the Bank of England has generally fup- 
ported the public credit, and alleviated the diſtreſs of in- 
dividuals, by extending its diſcounts in proportion to the 
emergency. Before the recent apprehenſion of war hal 
checked the proſperity of our commerce, the monied mem 
had been at a loſs to find out means of employing theiw 
caſh to advantage, and immenſe ſums were locked up by 
the diſcounting of long bills drawn by African, and We 
Indian Merchants, at very diſtant dates. In this aral , 
very few, I may ſay | hardly any of the bills of the CO 
try Banks were brought to the Bank of England to dif. 
count. But in conſequence of the © falſe alarm artfully 
excited in the Month of December.“ all private diſcounts 


* It mußt bid de remembered that the depreſſion of "x peblic rok, 
a the ſoatcity of caſh, and the diſcredit of paper circulation, began loag be- 
"fore the war) and even before the armamett” RefleRions Kc, page 37. 
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were at an end, and every one drew in as much of kis cas 
pital as he could, in order to ſecure himſelf from impend- 
ing danger. The table of the Directors was inſtantly 
covered with paper, and an immenſe circulation carried 
on through the Country Banks, was at once, ſuddenly, and 
for the fir? time diſcloſed. Ifthe Directors, had recolle&” 
ed that through theſe banks the wholecommerce of Britain 
(except that of the metropolis) 1s carried on, they might 
have ſeen reaſon to rejoice in the proſperity of their Coun- 
try, inſtead of being alarmed at its extent. It is to be la- 
mented that they did not enquire whether this paper cir. 
culation was founded on real tranſactions, before they re- 
Rrained it as repreſenting fiditious ones. 

It is generally underſtood that a certain proportion of. 
the capital of the Bank 1s ſet apart to be conſtantly em- 
ployed in diſcounting-of bills; ſometimes the whole of that 
ſum is not engaged, but except upon emergent occaſions 
it is not exceeded. The Directors of the Bank are ſaid 
to have aliſt of the principal houſes of the city, on 
whom bills are generally drawn, with the amount to 
which they will in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs, diſ- 
count of their acceptances, ſet oppoſite to their names. 
The bank had been ſo little troubled for diſcounts for 
ſome years, that this lift had been ſeldom” reſorted to. 
But when the Directors were alarmed at the ſudden ap- 
pearance of an immenſe load of paper, without making 
proper allowance for the happy increaſe of our commerce, 
they gave notice to ſome of the firſt houſes in the city 
connected with country banks, that they would not diſ. 
count their acceptances beyond a limited fum, and that 
the number of bills drawn from the country muſt inſtantly be 
diminiſhed. This was to ſay in effect, that the commerce 
of Britain, the very fource of her proſperity; muſt be 
curtailed, and reduced to ſuch limits as the Bank of Eng- 
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and tall point out; for without bills drawn upon London 
neither Merchants i in the country can buy, nor Manufactur- 
ers ſell. It was to deſtroy at once your whole ſyſtem of 
finance, and deprive us of all hope of reducing the Nation = 
al debt, or even paying its intereſt in future. 

"TW op the courſe of a widely extended commerce; 
was more than could be done in a moment, and notwith= 
ſtanding great efforts were uſed; the bank directors tlloughe 
it neceſſary to repeat their cautions with perhaps too 
much auſterity. Some of the firſt houſes in London trem= 

| bled for their own ſafety, and preſſed their country correſ- 
pondents with redoubled energy to curtail their drafts. 
Theſe again communicated their ſituation, and the neceſ- 
ſity to which they were reduced; to thoſe friends who 
had money in their hands, or had been accuſtomed to 
pay away their paper. Then commenced a general alarm, 
at firſt without any real foundation; and a total want of 
confidence pervaded the commercial ſyſtem, Every man 
ſuſpected the ſolvency of his neighbour, they who had 
ſtood higheſt in the public eſtimation, were in the greateſt 
danger, and the moſt diſtreſſed; lodgements were called 
in, and t he balance of accounts demanded. The run upon 
the country banks was ſo univerſal, that many were com- 


pleatly ruined, and more obliged to ſtop payment for a 


time, But vhat is remarkable enough, and ſhews the Tos 
lidity of theſe eſtabliſhments, in general, only one houſe 
of any reſpectability in London connected with a country 
bank became bankrupt, and one or two others were” una. 

ble regularly to fulfil. their engagements. In the country 
it will be found that the loſs occaſioned by theſe banks 
has been much leſs than might have been expetted | from 


ſo ſeverea ſuock, and that hardly, any loſs has been {i y/igined 


rom the emiſſign of notes. The temporary inconyenience 
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was univerſally felt, and many merchants and manufacturers 
of undoubted reſponſibility who. had unfortunately over- 
traded themſelves, have ſuffered, becauſe the Banks could 
not afford them relief. The iſſuing of exchequer bills, 
certainly has had temporary good effects, but ſore perſons 
poſſeſſed of much mercantile knowledge, have thought 
that the expedient will in the end be more miſchievous 
to public, as well as private credit, than if none had been 
attempted. To make proviſion for the two laſt claſſes of 
exchequer bills, muſt fall hard upon many whoſe original 
creditors may eſcape without loſs, through the aſſiſtance 
of generous friends who may be ultimately the only ſuffer- 
ers. The bank of England too, when too late to prevent, 
did much to alleviate the diſtreſs, and diſcounted liberally 
for all who were preſſed.* 

This groundleſs want of confidencein the reſources 
of individuals, was followed by a more rational depreſſi- 
on of the funds, Not leſs than fifty millions of national 
capital vas annihilated, and the loſs upon ſelling out of 
the ſtocks was ſo great, that few perſons in trade, not in 
abſolutely deſperate circumſtances, could reſort to that 
expedient for relief. The general calamity was ſtill fur- 
ther increaſed, by the total want or uncertainty of con- | 
voys for the exportation of our manufaftures. The fatal 
effefts of this general diſtreſs on the public revenue for 
the current year you have been aware of, and the iſſuing 
of exchequer bills was meant as an expedient to prevent 
a total derangement of your ſyſtem; but the alteration 
lately made in contracting for the ſtores and - proyiſions 


It is indeed -robable that"had they applied the ſolid crete of that 
t- vaſt eſtabliſhment early, and vigorouſly, in ſupport of that of indivi- 


* duals, moſt of the embarraſſment ſuffered by houſes of tal ham 
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ſent abroad, by paying for them not in caſh, but navy 
bills, proves that you have not wholly ſucceeded, It may 
be convenient in moments of emergency to raiſe. money- 
by iſſuing navy bills, but it muſt always be done to great 
diſadvantage in time of war. Thoſe of January, February, 
and March 1791, through ſome unpardonable negligence, 
were not diſcharged till about two months ago, and thoſe 
of April, May, June July, Auguſt, and September 1791 
are but juſt diſcharged. Monied men, calculating that 
thoſe now iſſuing, may not he paid till two years and a 
quarter ſhall have elapſed, have fixed the diſcount at about 
9 per Cent, For every tarthing borrowed for two years. 
and one quarter in this way, ſuppoſing nine per cent to 
be the rate of diſcount, government pays more than ſeven. 
and a half per cent per annum, when if the ſtores and 
proviſions were paid for in ready money, as was formerly 
the caſe, ſuppoſing that money to be raiſed by a loan of 
three per cents even at ſo low a price as ſeventy, it 

would pay only four and a quarter per cent intereſt. 
This is another proof of your ignorance in calculations, 

or of the preſſing emergency of our ſituation. : 

J will not pretend to ſay how far the continuance of the 

war may operate againſt every effort of induſtry, and ad- 

venture, to repair the preſent depreſſed fate of commerce. 
The demand of military ſtores from our allies, may poſſi- 
bly make up in ſome degree for the lo fs of foreign max 
kets, and the poverty of foreign conſumers, but it is hard- 
ly to be expected. This however I will venture to aſſert, 
that the late ſhock cannot be recovered in a ſhort time, 
and perhaps never, unleſs the ſyſtem of the Bank of Eng- 
land ſball, be underſtood to be changed, and liber ally 
adapted to the exiſling ſlate of things. Its funds perfect- 
ly ſufficientfor the exigencĩes of former days, we muſt pow 
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preſume have been found inadequate to the diſcounts 
which muſt be the neceſſary conſequence of an immenſe 
ſcheme of trade carried on through the medium of a paper 
currency. It now appears that the extended commerce, 
and manufactures of Britain, are liable to be cut down 
when, and to what extent, the directors of the Bank may 

pleaſe to command, and conſequently muſt be regulated 
by their mandates. The limitations they have impoſed, 
begin to be underſtood and will in ſome degree be obeyed, 
but let me, Sir, call upon you, as you hold your country 
dear, to ſay whether it is prudent at this inſtant to lay the 
commerce of Britain under ſuch reſtrictions? Their power 
to diſcount {might be increaſed by permitting the proprie- 
tors to enlarge their capital, or by government becoming 
ſecurity for whatever ſum, above that now ſet apart, the 

directors might be called upon in times of difficulty to em- 
ploy in this manner. Or if it ſhould be thought that one 
public bank is inſufficient to give ſecurity to our paper cir- 
culation, another might be eſtabliſhed at the expiration of 
the preſent monopoly.“ In Scotland it has been found high- 
17 beneficial to have more chartered banks than one, and, 
not all confined to one place. The Merchants of Glaſgow 
are now preparing to apply for one to be eſtabliſhed there, 
and it may be found hereafter highly beneficial to inſtitute 
others in the great trading towns of England. A mono- 
poly of caſh muſt be generally injurious both to individuals 
and the public. Relying upon obtaining ſpecie at all times, 
upon the ſame terms, individuals have not thought it ne- 
ceſſury to take precautions for their ſafety, as before a 

banking monopoly was eſtabliſhed, and ſ have formed, i, 


* By the agreemnt made with government in 1781, the preſent term 


will not expre till Auguſt 1812, and a twelve months notice muſt be 
ven ä Xt, 
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ſeems, too high notions of the credit and reſources of the 
bank. In times of danger it is now diſcovered that the rich- 
es of that wealth body are not infinite; it has been oblig- 
ed to circumleribe its own payments, an re ſtrict thoſe of 
others, The effetts of this meaſure, ſo farally experienced 
by private perſons, has affected the public alſo in an alarm- 
ing manner, 
1 have before intimated that the proſperity of our com. 
merce is indiſpenſably neceſſary to our political exiſtence : 
we are told that when you came into power, viz. in 1784, 
the annual produce of the permanent taxes up to 
the 5th of January, was only 10,194,259. In the laſt 
year, they amounted to 14,284,2951. This prodigious al- 
teration has been owing almoſt entirely to the rapid in- 
creaſe of our. commerce, The following ſtatement from 
«* reflettions on the propriety of an immediate concluſion 
of peace,“ * (evidently taken from documents furniſhed by 
government,) almoſt exceeds beliet. The Britiſh manu- 
factures exported in 1789 amounted to 13, 779, oool. in 
1792 to 18,310,900l, making in two years, an increaſe of 
4-531,000];: This may be proved allo, by the increaſe of 
tonnage of engliſh ſhips cleared outwards, thoſe in 1789 
amounted to 846, 335 tons, in 1792 to 1,560,307 tons, ſo 
the general balance in favor of the trade of Great Britain 
was in 1789 only 1, 3 19, oool, but in 1792, 5,449,000]. In 
this manner, has this nation, to the ſurpriſe of all Europe, 
been enabled in a war of ſeven years to add no leſs a ſum 
than 115,190,000 to its national debt, and in the courſe 
of nine years, to raiſe upon its ſubjects, an annual increaſe 
of taxes to the enormous amount of 4,864, ol, to pay 
the intereſt, Behold the mighty conſequence of com- 
merce to Great Britain! it has ſhielded her from public 


=. 
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bankruptcy, and now ſupports her as the moſt powerful 
nation of Europe, But there muſt at ſome time be an 
end of the funding ſyſtem, no nation can expect to enjoy 
uninterrupted proſperity ; even Britain cannot be always 
a'ding to her debt, becauſe at laſt ſhe will not be able to 
raiſe the intereſt. When reduced to that ſituation, I trem- 
ble for its approach, you may ſee in France what you muſt 
expect as the dreadful conſequences, This event, Sir, is 
what you ſhould have molt ſedulouſly guarded againſt, for 
until that time comes, or 1s nearly upon us, you may rely. 
pon the affection of the ſubjefts of Britain to the con- 
ſtitation. Our annual expenditure may now be ſtated at 
17,c00,00c1, and every campaign muſt add 500,000l. for in- 
tereſt to it. But how is this revenue to be procured ?—a 
languid and diſtreſſed commerce muſt neceſſarily be fol- 
lowed by a diminiſhed revenue, and ſhould that commerce 
not recover itſelf it is not eaſy to point out new ſubjetts of 
taxation. The land is already very heavily burthened, not 
by the land tax only, but by the poor rates* and other 
charges, which give no aſſiſtance to the revenue. Tomed- 
dle with the funds, might affect public credit. The Duke 
of Richmond indeed has pointed out a ſubject of taxation 
in caſe of emergency, which might be found productive, 
I mean the poſſeſſions of the church. Formerly indeed tythes 
and glebe lands were conſidered hy ſome as the property 
of the church by divine right, but now it ſeems admitted 
thatthey gre only ſalaries to the eclefiaſtics, paid uot im- 
mediately out of the public treaſury, but by lands or the 
produce of lands ſet apart by the ſtate for their uſe. Theſe. 
the fate may reſume whenever the public exigencies re- 


* & The poor rates at Norwich owing to the ſtagnation of trade are ſaid 
now to be not leſs than twelve hillings in the pound on the rack rent 
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nution) out of any other funds it may think fit to appoint, 
A biſhop, or a prieſt, ſtands in no other relation to the 
ſlate, than a prime miniſter, or a judge, they are equally 
ſervants to the public and ſalaried as ſuch, The annual 
revenue of the church may be ſtated at leaſt at 2,500,000. 
this ſold at 40 years purchaſe would produce 100,000,000. 
The ſtate might guarantee to the clergy the ſame ſalaries 
they now enjoy; and this vaſt capital would be raiſed at an 
intereſt of only 2 per cent per annum, without in- 
jury to any perſon whatever. I know it may be ſaid that 
in proceſs of time the ſalaries; thus fixed, may become 
inadequate to the ſupport of the clergy, but the legiſlature 
may always rectify any ſuch inconveniencies as they ariſe, 
And at all events that inconvenience is remote, the advan- 
tage to the public immediate and the demand urgent. 
The meeting of Parliament has been poſtponed till after 
Chriſtmas, probably becauſe the ſucceſs of the campaign 
has not anſwered the expeRations you have raiſed. The 
opening of the budget whenever it takes place can admi- 
niſter no conſolatin, A defalcation in the ordinary re- 
venue, an empty treaſury, with vaſt debts to be provided 
for, will not afford brilliant topics for your eloquence, 
When you ſhall come forward with propoſals for a loan 
of 10 millions, when you ſhall ſtate that the ordinary reve- 
nue has been exceeded by the ordinary expenditure, and 
that a diſpirited and diminiſhed commerce affords no in. 
mediate proſpett of ſeeing them brought to a level ; whea 
you propoſe new taxes, or the rendering temporary ones 
permanent, to the amount of 500,000]. a year, to pay the 
intereſt of the loan, as the firſt fruits, of the firſt campaign 
of a war, to which human foreſight can now preſcribe,ng 
limits; when all hope of making progreſs towards liqui- 
dating the national. debt 1s ſuſpended, and the annua) fund 
is produced only by borrowing at a higher rate than it pays 
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off, when the confidence in the public funds is haken 
and the apprehenſion that the laſt inſtalments on the com- 


mercial exchequer bills will not be paid with pundtuality, 


prevents the full reſtoration of confidence; when under 
theſe circumſtances thoſe who offer to take the loan ſhall 
inſiſt on terms, which at any other time might juſtly be 
dcemed exhorbitant, be not ſurpriſed if the people of En- 


gland ſhould require a ſtrict account of your ſtewardſhip. 


Give us, they may ſay, a fair account of the public income 
and expenditure, let us know the worſt, Tell us ſpecifici- 
ally in what manner the annual million has been provided, 
and fatisfy us whether a ſyſtem of deluſion, and ſtock jobs 
bing, has not given a falſeand temporary credit to the funds, 
Diſcloſe too {they may now be diſcloſed) the plots and 
inſurrections, which have been formed againſt the Conſti- 
tution, thoſe frightful ſpectres which every body has talk- 
ed of, but nobody has ſeen; unravel the french correſpon- 
dence, if any ſuch there be, with britiſh ſubjects, and point 
ont, and puniſh, the traitors that bave been pollated with 
the bribes of France, but more than all, avow te ſpecrfic 
object of the wer, and then inform us by what reſources 
we ſhall be enabled to carry it on. It is time to awake 
from dreams ct conqueſt, when vittories abroad muſt be at- 
tended with ruin at home. | 
I jam neither a Jacobin nor a leveller, and with my 
whole fortune embarked in trade, cannot wiſh for the in- 
troduction of anarchy and confuſion here. The apprehen- 
ſion arifing from the recent diminution of that fortune by 
your ſollies, has been the principal inducement to intrude 
my fent ments on the public. Self intereſt is a powerſul 
incentive to patriotiſm. Upon your mind I have endea- 
voured to impreſs a conviction, which ſtrongly poſſeſſes 
my own, that to perſiſt in the preſent war muſt be attended 
with ruin to this country, IMMEDIATE peace may not 
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be in your power, but it is your duty to ſeek it. You 
may hold out to the Allies powerful inducements to give 
up the war, and may by the diſpoſition of our encmies 
and recent events, inſpire a hope that it will not be found 
adverſe.* All that can be honeſtly done, ought tohe done, 
to avert the impending danger. At home too, you ought 
to extinguiſh the cauſes of diſcontent, which you have 
ſo artfully propagated, and inſtead of a government ſup. 
ported by proſcriptions, and a military force, reſtore to us 
one better ſuited to the genius of Britain. Let the Preſs 
be free, deſtroy all religious diſtinétions, and, if the people 
wiſh it, adopt ſome practicable and efficacious improve 

ment in the repreſentation of the people. Let theſe be 
your peace offerings. The impoſition of freſh taxes muſt 
raiſe freſh diſcontents, and the ſecurity of the Britiſh Con- 
flitution, and reftoration of tranquillity and good order, 
will be cheaply purchaſed at ſuch a rate. The hiſtory of 
Maſſanello, has taught ſtateſmen that there are bounds 
beyond which no government can lay taxes on its ſubjects, 
and the preſent calamities in France are a pracucde” con- 
firmation of that doctrine. 

As a friend to all my kind, I feel great conſolation in 
the reflection that whatever may be the event of this war, the 
ſum of happineſs on the earth muſt be ultimately increaſed. 
If the French ſhould ſucceed, it may be preſumed that 

they will-eſtabliſh one or more governments in a republi- 

can form, and after having expiated their crimes by long 
ſufferings in a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, enjoy at laſt 
the bleſſings of a well adminiſtered government; for the 
examples of Greece, and Rome, in ancient times, and of 
Switzerland, and America, in modern c ones, prove that the 
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fubjeNs of a republic may by poſſibility be happy; on the 
coftrary ſhould the combined armies be ſucceſsful to the 
mmol extent, and no jarring intereſts difturb their opera- 
tions, ſhould Louis the XVIIth be placed upon the throne 
ot his anceſtors, as our Charles IInd was, without conditions; 
like him he may have a tempeſtuous reign, but from the 
temper of his ſubjects, and his own minority, it is not pro- 
babie that like him he will finiſh his career of life upon 
the throne, but like James IInd be obliged to abdicate. 
Should Lord- Hood and the Prince of Saxe Cobourg be 
gratified, and the conſtitution of 1789 reſtored, without 
nobles. and with a regulated clergy, it is not likely that the 
cz-devant nobles, and prieſts, will abſtain from troubling its 
repoſe, any more than if the ancient deſpotiſm ſhould be 

reſtored, and the nobles, and prieſts, return to their former 
poſſeſſons and privileges, the republicans, who have fatten- 
ed upon their ſpoil, would abſtain from plots, and inſurrec- 
tions. But after all, ſhould heav' en bleſs your efforts for. 
the profterity of France, and a limited monarchy accompa- 
nicd with ful! /berty of conſcrence, diſpenſe wealth and hap- 
- pincis among her people; will you, Sir, have been doing 
your duty as PRIME MINISTER, of GREAT BRITAINꝰ 
Your paiaſites may indeed extol your philanthropy and 

benevolence to the human race, but may not the ſubjects 
of Britain, groan eng under freſh taxes, and lamenting the 
lofs of Eindred and friends, juſtly complain that fo much 
blood and treaſure ſhould have been profuſely ſquandered 
to raiſe up a fallen rival, and eſtabliſh a competition with 
cur own manufacturers and merchants, upon y whoſe adven- : 
turous ſpirit and facceſs, the proſperity of this country 


now focety cepends ? 
1 am, &c. 
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